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THE RISING TIDE OF COLOR IN THE WEST. 
Everywhere in the West more and better use of color in exterior 
decoration is being seen. The outsides of more and more western 
homes prove that good taste need not be dull. For details about 
this house in Piedmont, Calif., overlooking Oakland, see page 29. 





SUNSET CIRCULATION: OVER 200,000 WESTERN HOMES 



























—ALL BECAUSE NEITHER MR. 
BROWN NOR MRS. BROWN 
WOULD LOOK AFTER THEIR 
CAR’S LUBRICATION... 
THEY LET “ANYBODY” DO IT! 











lubricates it? 


{ You own the same make 
of car we do, Mary. Who 


























Our neighborhood Shell 
dealer. Jim says Shellu- 
brication is approved by 
the men who built 
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Carefully following this 
diagram of your car, we 
lubricate every point ex- 
actly as the manufacturer 
specifies. No chance of 
a part being overlooked. 
































Shellubrication pro- 
vides sixteen oils and 
greases—each tailor- 
made for its job. Thus, 
every moving part is 
lubricated properly — 
lic and it stays lubricated 
ee = 








longer. 
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We give you this ne, 
receipt on which all work 
done is recorded. We also 
keep a record here so we 
can remind you when 
each kind of lubrication 
comes —. 








WE VACUUM OR BRUSH OUT UPHOLSTERY 

WE RUBBER-DRESS TIRES AND RUNNING BOARDS 
WE ELIMINATE BODY SQUEAKS 

WE CHECK LIGHTS AND CLEAN LENSES 
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This new, error-proof lub- 
rication method is offered 
by a Shell dealer in your 
neighborhood. Supervised 
by Shellubrication engi- 
neers...using “factory- 
engineered,” up-to-date 
methods, he is a lubrication 
expert in every sense of the 
word. Talk to him about 
Shellubricating your car. 


WE WIPE OFF BODY 
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RURAL NURSE PRAISES 
3 PLYMOUTHS "sists" 


Plymouth “goes through’’ in all kinds of weather... over good 


The Ce a | , Vp Bah Boul roads and bad... Nurse Margaret W. Davison has‘ ‘averaged 






































over 20 miles per gallon...never had the head off an engine!’’ 



































Still More Reliability, Economy, — 4 on 
in the Big, New Plymouth ———- as 


AY AFTER DAY, rain or shine, Nurse Mar- 
garet W. Davison visits the sick. ‘“Never 
yet,” she says, “‘has Plymouth failed me!” 

All over the country, owners are reporting 18 
to 24 miles per gallon...savingsin all ways. And 
they praise the safety of Plymouth’s double- 
action hydraulic brakes...its all-steel body. 

Look into Plymouth...it’s the car that stands 
up best. PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


PRICED WITH 
THE LOWEST 


Today, you will find 
Plymouth is priced 
with the lowest. The 
Commercial Credit 
Company has made 
available — through 
DeSoto, Chrysler 
and Dodge dealers— 
convenient terms 
which make iteasy to 
buy anew Plymouth. 















*‘Besides standing up great 
-emy Plymouth handles 
so easily it’s a pleasure to 
drive,’’ says Nurse Marga- 
ret W. Davison, Maryville, 
Missouri. 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ Ama- 


teur Hour—ColumbiaNetwork, 
Thurs., 9 to 10 p. m., E. D. S.T. 
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Stretc ur horizon 
etch your h 

All about you are miles of scenery waiting to be explored, Go farther. See 

more. Enjoy the beauty that nature has created for you. 

Every year motoring becomes simpler ...and less expensive. You get more 
miles out of tires ... more miles to a gallon of gas... and with Quaker State 
oil you go many miles farther before you have to add a quart. Quaker State’s 
exclusive refining process puts “an extra quart of lubrication in every gallon.” 
That means economy, of course. It also means care-free motoring. Less 
thought to the mechanics of travel... your mind free to enjoy it. The retail 
price is 35¢ a quart. Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation, Oil City, Pa. 








GO FARTHER. 


BEFORE YOU NEED A QUART 








CERTIFIED — 
— GUARANTEED 


PROVE IT WITH THE ‘‘FIRST QUART” TEST: 
1. Drain crankcase and refill with Quaker State. 
2. Note the mileage. 























3. See how far you go before you have 
to add the telltale first quart. 


Ask your dealer for Quaker State Superfine Greases, too! 















Sunset 


Nuggets prom Letters prom 
Sunset Readers 


Hybrid House 


Dear Sunset: 

I enjoyed your pictures showing the 
Cape Cod house that moved West and the 
Monterey house that moved East. (July 
issue, pages 22 and 23.) I enclose a picture 
of a house that’s a little bit of both! It’s 
located here in Monterey, on Pierce Street, 











EAST MEETS WEST. A Cape Cod-Monterey 


house that came from Australia 


facing Friendly Plaza. It was built in the 
1850’s, and plainly shows the influence of 
the Cape Cod style on the original Mon- 
terey architecture. The house was built of 
milled lumber brought from Australia. 

V. V. ADAMs, 

Secretary, 

Monterey Chamber of Commerce 


Hooks Himself 


Dear Sunset: 

I’ve enjoyed reading the article on tur- 
tle trapping. (April issue.) As a matter of 
fact, you’ve sold the idea to me, and within 
the next few weeks Rian James, Paramount 
writer, and myself will make a trip to 
Seannon Lagoon in his sailboat. 

Arturo Barrepba, Manager 
Hotel Playa Ensenada 
Ensenada, Mexico 

It was Mr. Barreda himself who relayed 
to us, from Ensenada turtlists, much of the 
information in our story !—ED. 


5.0.5. 


Dear Sunset: 
Why oh why aren’t there any plans for 
small homes in Sunset occasionally? There’s 
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a need for them—especially for women 
who live alone on moderate incomes, and 
are sick and weary of apartments, where 
gardens and pets are outlawed. I want to 
build a small livable place costing $2500 


or $3500. Mrs. W. B. Martin, 
Union City, Wash. 

For Mrs. Martin and others who share her 

likes, Sunset features this month, on page 30, 

3 inexpensive small homes—one at $2650, 

one at $2950, and one at $3600.—ED. 


Cover Comment 


Dear Sunset: 

That fuchsia cover (May issue) has been 

in my mind ever since the first flash of it 
as it came out of our mail box. May we not 
have many other flower covers? 
Mary F. Proctor, 
San Gabriel, Calif. 
Sunset likes to know which covers Sunset 
readers like best. How do you like the Color 
House this month, for ecample? Next month, 
to please Mrs. Proctor and all other flower 
cover lovers, Sunset will have another flower 
cover. It’s a brand-new flower, and one 
that’s going to make a hit.—xp. 


Hot Meat Dept. 


Dear Sunset: 

Enclosed is a picture of myself at our 
barbecue pit under the redwoods, on our 
eabin site at Guernewood Park on the 
Russian River. 

The charcoal portion of the barbecue 
can be raised or lowered according to the 
heat of the coals, thereby eliminating burn- 
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BARBECUE—It Produces No Burnt Offerings 


ing the meat or having your meat too far 
away from a fire that’s beginning to die out. 
The grill is over the open fireplace sec- 
tion, and about 20 hot cakes, wimpies, or 
similar delicacies can be cooked there. 
The chimney’s made to look like a tree- 
stump. It’s of concrete, colored with acid 
to make it look old. 
Curnton T. Durry, Historian, 
California State Prison, 
San Quentin, Calif. 


Dear Sunset: 

Thank you for the plans. They’re so 
complete we won’t have any trouble build- 
ing our barbecue. It’s a pleasure to think 
of the fun we’ll al! have this summer eat- 


ing out-of-doors. y 
Ing out ¢ ie Mrs. Cart Epwarps, 


Oakland, Calif. 


Sunset for September will spread a treat for 
all barbecue enthusiasts—2 full pages of 
barbecue pictures combed from all over 
the West; a HOw-TO-Do-IT on building 
barbecue accessories; and an assortment of 
good recipes for barbecuisine. A few copies 
of Sunset’s barbecue plans leaflet are still 
available, 10 cents a copy.—ED. 


(More SUNSET GOLD on page 54). 
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You should know 
about these 
features 





SIGNAL TIMER 
tells you when oven has 
reached right temperature 


— 
y's) APORK, 
¢ 





LO-TEMP OVEN 
opens up new realms 
of gastronomic delight 





MASTER GRID 
smokeless broiler adds 
“eye-appeal’’ to foods 





SPEED UNITS 
cook faster,and cooking 
utensils stay cleaner 











QOnciilerel. 


ELECTRIG 







MODEL 86-A 
FULL AUTOMATIC 
TWO OVENS 


 —_ cookery demands an ExtTRA, low- 
temperature oven in addition to a regular 
baking oven and broiler. Only in the new 
Streamlined Occidental electric range can 
you find this Exc.usive feature! 


With it you can prepare an endless variety of 
tantalizing new dishes. And Occidental quality is 
assured by the sound construction you would 
naturally expect from a manufacturer who has 
been catering to the wants of Western home- 
makers for 68 years. Yet its cost is the lowest of 
all comparable makes ! 


Everything you will want to know about all six 


models is contained in a large, illus- PRE: 
trated folder which we will mail to you, 





CLIP THIS COUPON 


STEIGER & KERR STOVE & FOUNDRY CO., 
2201 FOLSOM ST., SAN FRANCISCO 

Please send me your free folder showing six 
new Str lined Occidental electric ranges. 





NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 











STEIGER & KERR STOVE & FORY. CO. 


San Francisco @ Los Angeles ® Portland 
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All outside rooms, eac vo 
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Guatemala City, 6000 feet 
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,adalajara, Mexico 
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Consult your travel age 
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Flowers 


GarRvEN Tours to Santa Barbara’s best eave Fri- 
daily throughout August, from the Recreation 
Center at 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. Extra special tours 
August 21. 

Breconias. Annual Begonia Show of the Amer. 
Begonia Society, Signal Hill Agric. Center, 
Long Beach, Calif., Aug. 21-22. 

Desert Bioom. Beautiful Mexican and South- 
western plants now blooming in the cactus 
= of Huntington Library, San Marino, 
ralif. 

Dauuias. The Alameda Dahlia Show, Hotel Ala- 
meda, Calif., Aug. 22-23. 


Rodeos, Celebrations, etc. 


Great Corn Dance, Santo Domingo, N. Mex., 
Aug. 4. Hundreds of Indians. 

Horses. San Mateo County Nat’l Horse Show, 
Menlo Circus Club, Atherton, Calif., Aug. 7-14. 
The 400’!] be there. 

Snake Dances on Hopi Reservation, northern 
Arizona, about the third week in August. Good 
roads north from Winslow and Holbrook. 

Mvy Atrecre. Old Spanish Days in Santa Bar- 
bara, Aug. 19-21. More fiesta than siesta. 

TERRITORIAL Days, Oregon City, Ore., Aug. 20-21. 
Old-time costumes, steamboat races, lotsa fun. 

Horses. San Joaquin County Fair and Horse 
Show, Stockton, Aug. 20-29. Pari mutuel. Night 
horse show. 

7000 Inprans SittinGc 1n A Row. Well, maybe not. 
But 7000 Indians at the Gallup ‘Ceremonial, 
Gallup, N. Mex., Aug. 25-27. 


Cultural 


SympHonres UNDER THE Stars. The matchless 
Hollywood Bow! series. Carlos Chavez, of Mexico 
City, conducting, Aug. 3; Hans Kindler, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Aug. 10; Fritz Reiner, Aug. 17; 
Otto Klemperer, Aug. 24 and 31. 

OPERAS AND Ba.ttets UNDER THE Stars. Also in 
the Hollywood Bowl. Lester Horton Ballet, Aug. 

5, with Efrem Kurtz cond.; The Bartered Bride, 
Aug. 12, with Richard Lert cond.; Michio Ito 
Ballet, Aug. 19, with Viscount Hidemaro Konoye 
cond.; Madame Butterfly, Aug. 26, with Peroni 
cond. Peroni, who knew Puccini as a boy, in- 
troduces a new treatment of Butterfly. 

So.Lorsts UNpreR THE Stars. Also in the Bowl 
John Charles Thomas, Aug. 6, with Chavez 
cond. the symphony orchestra; Lily Pons, Aug. 
13, with Andre Kostelanetz cond.; Helen Ga- 
hagan, Aug. 20, with Reiner cond.; Jascha 
Heifetz, Aug. 27, with Klemperer cond. 

Pro ARTE Quartet, Aug. 1, 3 p.m., Mills College, 
Calif., and Aug. 4, 8:15. (Mozart program). 
Vicroria’s Accession Centenary Exhibition, in- 
cluding a 60-ft. panorama of the coronation pro- 
cession. Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif., 

through August and September. 

Concerts UNDER THE Stans. In Portland’s Mult- 
nomah Stadium: Aug. 2, Lajos Shuk, guest con- 
ductor, with Chas. Wakefield Cadman guest 
soloist and the Philharmonic Chorus of 500 
voices; Aug. 9, Efrem Kurtz, guest cond., with 
Wm. F. Christensen Ballet; Aug. 16, Mischel 
Piastro, guest cond., and violin soloist. 

BREAKFAST WITH Biawics. A Wed. morning 
institution in the Pasadena Community Play- 
house patio, while the summer festival lasts— 
thru’ Aug. 14. Guests of honor are stage, screen, 
and allied personalities. Playing there Aug. 2- 
Rose of the Rancho; 9-14, Miner’s Gold. 

| Frisco Gors Dana. Fantastic Art, Dada, Surreal- 
ism, S. F. Museum of Art, Aug. 2-30. 


| Mariornie RamBEAv, in Wm. Hurlbut’s play, 


Story to be Whispered, a story of the Comstock 
days, opening at the Geary Theatre, San Fran- 


cisco, Aug. 16, mR 9 aN 
6.28 

Sports Sow 

Ir IS Cricxer. At the Dwight Murphy Field, Santa 
Barbara, Sunday afternoons Aug. 1 and 22. The 
latter, Santa Barbara vs. Hollywood. 

Racine daily except Sun. and Mon., at Del Mar 
Calif., till Aug. 7. 

AQUAPLANE Race, Catalina Island to Manhattan 
to Hermosa Beach, Aug. 1. One of southern 
California’s hottest aquaplane events. 

Nat’t Pusiic Links Gor Ch: ampionship Tourna- 
ment, Harding Course, San Francisco, Aug. 9-14. 

Sentor NortHwest Gowtr Assn. Tournament, 
Victoria, B. C., Aug. 9-13. 

State AMATEUR Gotr Championship, Del Monte, 
Calif., Aug. 15-22. 

Cricket WEEK, Victoria, B. C., Aug. 16-23. 

Alderwood 
Course, Portland, Aug. 23-29. 

AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIPS, Western Golf Assn., 





A cosmopolitan center with a million and a quarter 
population, the Aztec capital, in point of sheer 
interest and contrasts, has justly been pronounced 
the metropolis wi! —— ‘it’ not only on 
the western Hove ah wth but the world over. 


Spend — summer holiday in Pps map 
=e ity -where the oa ve marely 

above 70°- and travel by rail I. 
TIONED COMFORT. Through, sith service. 


Budget? A twenty eight cent ‘peso’ renders 
tyour trip extremely economical. 

Get the most out of your Mexican vacation by 
using DIVERSE ROUTE. 
‘Request your travel bg to route you via 


Nogales on the going trip and by the way of El 
Paso on the return — or vice versa. 


You (will enjoy having our latest illustrated 


‘folder “MEXICO”. 10 cents will ial mins a 7-color 
pictorial map of Mezi: 


MEXICO 


QM 241 Monadnock Bldg. - San Francisco, Calif. 7! 








the finest in the Northwest. We're proud of 
our good food, comfortable beds and 
friendly service—and the rates are moderate. 
Theatres, business and shopping districts 
are nearby—convenient for tourist or com- 
mercial traveller. 1000 rooms—all with bath. 
FRANK HULL, MANAGER 


























the HEATHMAN HOTELS 


Broadway and Salmon Sts., in the center of 
Portland’s Theater and Shopping Districts. 
500 Delightful, Homelike Rooms. 
Rates From $2.25 Per Day With Bath. 


PORTLAND‘’S 
NEWEST HOTELS 











Los Angeles Country Club, Aug. 31-Sept. 5. 


REMOVED WITH 


CORN CASTOR OIL 
Say goodbye to risky razors, and corn-pads. A 
new liquid NOXACORN relieves pain and forms 
a thin protecting film over the corn. Then the 
corn (or callus) loosens and comes out with ease. 
Absolutely safe. Contains six ingredients includ- 
ing camphor, iodine, castor oil. 35¢ bottle saves 


untold misery. Druggists =s 
refund money if it fails. SS NOXACORN 


SUNSET 





























Orient Yourself: 
In Japan 


Are you a good fly-swatter? 
you'll shine in Tokyo on Flycatching 
Day. The Police Board gets everybody 
out swatting one day in midsummer. 
It’s buzzed around that last vear the 
dead flies filled 152 rice sacks. 

Down the national gullet every vear: 
250,000,000 gallons of sake (rice wine). 

Ask a Japanese how far it is to your 
destination, and his answer will be dic- 
tated by how tired you look. 

To see fishing done with trained 
cormorants, go to Gifu on a moonless 
summer night. 

If your waitress is ugly, complain. 
Many leading Tokyo restaurants have 
installed beauty parlors for their wait- 
resses. 

An old Japanese saying worth an all- 
American heeding: ““There are 2 kinds 
of fools in this world—those who have 
never climbed Fujiyama and those who, 
having climbed it once, climb it again.” 

A Japanese is as many years old as the 
number of times he’s greeted the New 
Year—even if he was born on a Decem- 
ber 31. 

If you're a lover of views, the Japanese 
will love you. Views are catalogued and 
given ratings, and there are special 
“cherry-blossom-viewing terraces” and 
“flower-viewing foods.” 

When a Japanese has viewed a certain 
view from what seem to you all possible 
angles, he will often turn his back on 
the view, stoop over, and view it through 
the arch of his legs. 

The best time to view cherry blossoms 
is in early morning, with the sun at your 
back. 

Making faces is a vital part of Japan- 
ese wrestling. Wrestlers confront each 
other with fists on the ground, and faces 
screwed up into the fiercest scowls con- 
ceivable. If a wrestler is upset by his 
opponent’s expression, he calls for time 
out. 

Lots of Japanese hotels furnish each 
guest with kimono, slippers, Cellophane- 
wrapped comb, and Cellophane-wrapped 
toothbrush. It’s up to you to bring your 
own dentifrice. : 

To a Japanese child, the Man in the 
Moon isn’t a man, but a hare pounding 
rice in a mortar. 

Singing insects are favorite house 
pets. People buy ‘em in small cages, 
feed ’em sliced cucumbers, and, in the 
fall, release em with touching ceremony. 


For reprints of Foreign Footnotes on 
other countries you're planning to visit, 
send a stamped envelope to the Sunset 
Travel Service. 
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Enjoy the thrill of Canada: different customs, friendly people 
the glamour of another country. . . . Visit Victoria, heart of the 
Evergreen Playground; Vancouver, with its sparkling beaches; 


the mile-high 


Banff Springs Hotel - Banft 

$6.50 upward—A baronial hotel in 
the Canadian Rockies. Alpine 
climbing, finest mountain golf 
course in America. . . bathing, hot 
sulphur springs, fishing, boating. 
Season, June 12 to September 13. 


nadian Rockies; Banff, Lake Louise. 


Chateau Lake Louise 

$6.50 upward—A lovely castle-like 
hotel facing exquisite Lake Louise 
and Victoria Glacier. Alpine climb- 
ing, Swiss Guides, trails, swimming, 
boating, fishing. Season, June 12 to 
September 13. 


WORLD'S 








Beautiful Banff Springs Hotel with 


its epic panorama 





Empress Hotel - Victoria 

$5.00 up. A charming old English 
hotel on the inner Cakee—eke gate- 
way to glorious Vancouver Island 


Hotel Vancouver + Vancouver 
$5.00 upward. Largest hotel on the 
North Pacific . . . overlooking the 
Strait of Georgia. Golf, fishing, 
smooth bathing beaches, delighrful 
steamer excursions. Open all year 





Special Family and Long-Stay Rates 





To lengthen your vacation you can 
save time traveling by rail. If you 
plan to drive, ask for ‘Motoring to 
Canada” and other literature at any 
Auto Club office or Travel Bureau 
or see F. L. Nason, General Agent, 
Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary St., San 
Francisco. Wm. McIlroy, Canadian 
Pacific, 621 So. Grand Ave., 
Los Angeles. 


HOTELS 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 



















LOVELY 
LOIS JANUARY 
FEATURED FILM 
AND RADIO 
PLAYER 


FOr Wh 


5 PELICn, 


Peppermint, Spearmint, 


Clove, Licorice-Flavored and Original 


Ter 
TFEy L Teery 
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THAT’S HOW 
WILL LOOK,TOO ..... 


...when you use Dr. Strasska’s toothpaste, 


° / 
your teth 


a dentist's own formula with an oil base 
...which dentists agree is absolutely nec- 
essary to increase brilliance and protect 
the teeth after cleaning, with a stain-re- 
' sistant film of breath-sweetening, emol- 
; lient oils. Strasska is balanced, neither stiff 
and harsh nor watery and ineffectual... 


grit and acid free...for perfect cleansing! 


DRSTRASSKAS | 








ORIGINAL TOOTH PASTE 


Compare it with any paste or powder, FREE! 


a 
AY 











DR. STRASSKA, Inc., Ltd. 
407 Wilshire Professionol Bldg. 


Send me a Trial Tube of Stras- 
ska at once, Free and Postpaid 


Name 
St. and No. 
City 
SMa 
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West Indies 
Rio de Yaneiro 
Ruenos fires 


21,000 miles of leisurely 
cruising — more than 15 
ports visited — 100 days 
of relaxation and diver- 


sion for only . . . $400 


(from California Ports) 


First-Class Accommodations 
at Low Fares 


Write for descriptive 
folders to 


MeCormickh Lines 


461 Market Street 








San Francisco, Calif. 
eae 





TO {) EUROPE 
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BY THE 
COMFORT 
ROUTE 





eouch tHe PANAMA CANAL 
TO 

LONDON e LIVERPOOL 

GLASGOW e ROTTERDAM 


rates $95 ano ur 


Apply to your travel agent or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


SAN FRANCISCO @ LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND @ SEATTLE @ VANCOUVER 





: Itching and burning of pimples, <e 


rashes, eczema, relieved by 
SOAP and 


CUTICURA 





OINTMENT 
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Pacific Coas ting — 


The New Feather RiverHighway 


le high snows had barely melted and 
the mountains were just waking to the sum- 
mer sun’s new warmth when 2 Sunset 
scouts took their special highway permit 
and set out to drive California’s beautiful 
new 60-mile Feather River Highway, 
which, when it opens the 14th of this 
month, will make more accessible some of 
the most desirable country of the northern 
Sierra. Below’s their story. On page 11 1s 
what to know before you go. 


a 
Pin 60 miles, almost uninterruptedly, 
we followed the North Fork of the 


Feather River up its world-famous scenic 
canyon, seen till now only by railroad 
riders. It’s 60 of rolling 
(hardly ever more than a 5 per cent 
grade) up through a wonderland with- 
out compare—a wonderland of Sierran 
beauty unspoiled, of fishing and hunting, 
of history’s fading footsteps. 

Our trip began at the pleasant town 
of Oroville. We found ourselves at once 
in the foothills, whose ruddy contours 
spotted with gray-green pines began to 


miles easy 
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waken the thrill that getting up into the 
mountains always means. 

Over the deep green Feather River 
the highway swung, to follow the left 
bank for 10 miles. No sluggish mud- 
bottomed river is this, but a fine deep 
mountain stream cutting its powerful 
way through hard rock. Sharp gullies 
open out into both steep banks; along 
the river feathery green pines climb 
steeply toward a blue sky cottoned with 
white cloud masses. 

With a last look at the narrowing river 
gorge, we left it, to cut across (7 or 8 
miles) its Big Bend. For a few miles we 
followed the West Branch of our North 
Fork, and then turned and climbed 
through cedars, pines, and manzanita to 
a green summit with a far blue view of 
distant mountains. Then suddenly we 
were back on the North Fork—rather, 
above it. Dropping gradually along our 
ledge, we reached almost river level, and 
again followed the left bank along the 
winding course. Frequent little streams 
and waterfalls made intermittent music 
at our side. 


BRIDGES PLAY LEAPFROG 

We climbed again and then came 
drama—Pulga Bridge. Clean over the 
railroad bridge beneath, leapt our great 
highway arch as we traded banks with 
the tracks. Now we were on the right 
bank. High on the other side Camp 
Creek was breaking over the rocks in an 
apron of white water. 

Shortly, having solid rock ahead and 
above, and sheer cliff below, the high- 
way darted through its first tunnel, a 
clean cut through solid granite. And 
then, a few miles on, we drove through 
Grizzly Dome’s 2 tunnels, the rock win- 
dows of the longer one framing bright 
glimpses of grandeur. 

Over to the left bank, back to the 
right, once more to the left. Below us the 
river was narrowing—here leaving a 
little space for the green of willows at a 
bend, there with room for only the gray 
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PENN SUPREME will Cute 


Your Oil Bill in on L 





you pay- you cant 
buy a better OIL. 
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PENN SUPREME 
Finest 1OO% Pure 


Pennsylvania 


Selected crudes, De-Waxed, Double Distilled 
and Specially Filtered by Most Modern 


Methods ..! 


Both in the laboratory and in actual service, 
PENN SUPREME has proven to be at least 


the equal of any oil on the market regardless 


of price. 


A broad statement, we realize, but don’t take 
our word for it. Try PENN SUPREME in 
your car. The Savings we offer make such a trial 


. You’ll find that PENN 


well worth while. 


SUPREME gives you safe, dependable lubrication and com- 
plete motor protection under all operating conditions. And 
too—you’ll realize a tremendous saving in your oil bills . 
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|) | Bf Stores allover 





Even LOWER in Price... 
Wearvwell.... 


Avery low priced 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Oil that gives excellent lubrication, at a 


Ta 


Id exclus' wely by 


Supply ¢ - 








price far lower than other oils 
of comparable quality. 


LONG RUN... 


The finest Western Oil money 
can buy—refined from selected 
crude by most modern meth- 
ods—yet “Western Auto’s 
Low Price saves you up to 40%. 
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: More than 


4 
MILLION 
Quarts 


of these fine Oils 
were purchased last 
year by Western 


Car Owners 


You too will find that you 
can get Safe Lubrication 
and save up to 40% on 
your oil bills. 
) 


SAVE 
on OIL and 


all other 
motoring needs at 
“Western Auto” 








Saseen Auto Supply Co. 


‘More Than 200 Stores in the West @ See Telephone Directory for Address of Nearest So 








CAN’T GET PAST 
CHAMBERLIN METAL 
WEATHER STRIPS 


Day after day, drafts blow dust, soot and 
germs into an unprotected home. End this 
nuisance. Protect your family and your home 
by installing Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips now. Besides keeping your house 
cleaner and healthier, Chamberlin Weather 
Strips will in- 
crease yourcom- 
fort and save 
as much as 20% 
in fuel. For fur- 


ther information 

=) FOR FREE BOOKLET 

peal dai iittala 
3 | 895 Post Street 


cE, San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me your big, descriptive booklet. 


CHAMBERLIN 


WEATHER STRIPS 


“SINCE 1893-THE STANDARD” 








THE CHAMBERLIN METAL. 
WEATHER STRIP CO., INC. 






Name 
Address 
City... 








USE MERCOLIZED WAX 


This simple, all-in-one cleansing, softening, 
lubricating cream sloughs off the discolored, 
blemished surface skin in tiny, invisible par- 
ticles. Your underskin is then revealed clear, 
smooth and beautiful. Bring out the hidden 
beauty of YOUR skin with Mercolized Wax. 


Try Saxolite Astringent 
A DELIGHT ULLY refreshing astringent lotion. 
44 Tingling, antiseptic, helpful. Dissolve Saxolite 


in one-half pint witch hazel. Use this lotion daily. 
Choose Phelactine Depilatory 
For removing superfluous hair quickly. Easy to use. 
At drug and department stores everywhere. 


FOR BABIES ONLY 


Many years ago, Dr. Stedman, an English doc- 
tor, created a safe powder to give to babies at 





ar time. Since then babies by the thou- 
sands have happily gone through teething, 
with the aid of Dr. Stedman’s teething 


powders. Nothing to rub on gums. No pare- 
oric. Just a harmless antacid and bowel regu- 
ator to keep baby happy. Two powders a 
week often prove a Godsend. 35¢ a package. 
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ramparts of rock with white waters be- 
tween. 

Six miles beyond Tobin we looked 
back and up, and our Sunset eye, fresh 
from reading proof on our SuNsET GOLD 
department’s items about nature pro- 
files, was delighted to see, caused by a 


Beyond Belden station, we crossed 
the river to follow the generous curves 
of the East Branch, which comes in here. 

Soon we saw, snug in a green amphi- 
theater at a bend of the stream, Rich 
Bar, a tiny pioneer settlement in a 
fairy-tale setting. 

On through ascending mountain 
beauty we drove, past Paxton (Mark 
Twain knew it as Soda Bar) and up to 
the end of the new highway, the parting 
of 2 ways. 

OUR HOMEWARD WAY 

To our right (southeast) lay Quincy, 
in American Valley, encircled by wooded 
heights, and Blairsden, with its trails to 
dozens of lakes. And to our left (north- 
west) lay Lake Almanor and the Lassen 
country. 

We turned left, climbed over the 
ridge, into Indian Valley. Flat as the 
palm of your hand, verdant, and ringed 
around not by jagged Tibetan péaks 
but by pine ridges 3000 and 4000 feet 
high, Indian Valley seemed to us like a 
Lost Horizon Shangri-La of the Sierra. 

At Greenville, in the valley’s upper 
end, we called on Mr. A. R. Bidwell, 
nephew of General John Bidwell, the 
great pioneer Californian. 

“Peter Lassen, the pathfinder, lived 
in this valley around 1850,” he told us. 
“And as a boy I knew an old cabin over 
in Big Meadows Valley that tradition 
said was Peter Lassen’s cabin. When 
they put in Almanor Dam and made a 
lake of Big Meadows, the rising waters 
threatened the cabin, so I had it taken 
down and the timbers brought over here 
for safe keeping. I'd like to see Peter 
Lassen’s cabin reconstructed as a his- 
toric landmark.” 

Only a short time took us from Green- 
ville to Lake Almanor, one of the world’s 
largest artificial lakes. Ghost trees, knee- 
deep in the lake, reminded us of Gatun 
Lake in the Canal Zone. 

From the resort at Almanor, sports- 
men yearly send home 4000 to 6000 
pounds of trout! 

Swinging round the lakeshore, we 
then veered left and drove 29 easy, 
beautiful forest miles to Mineral, the 
southern gateway to Lassen Volcanic 
National Park. 

In the Park, winter’s crystal fingers 
hadn’t quite let go. Skis we had none, 
nor snowshoes. We drove in as far as we 
| could (11 miles from Mineral) and sat, 
| silent upon a rock near Diamond Peak. 
| Within our view was proof enough of 





small slide, the shape of—Donald Duck! | 





Vacation Dixector Y 










Seaside, Oregon, with a wealth 

of attractions, invites you to 
4 come to play, rest and enjoy we 
i= vourself, ™ 


eee or COMMERCE Written 


EAS: * OREGON; 


CAMBRIA PINES LODGE 


Beautiful Cambria Pines By-The-Sea — Midway be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles on the Pacific 
Ocean. @ A glorious vacation in California’s scenic 
wonderland, with mountain trails and ocean beaches. 
Ride, Swim, Fish, Hike, or just Rest. @ Cabin and 
hotel accommodations at reasonable rates. @ For in- 
formation write— 


CAMBRIA PINES LODGE, CAMBRIA, Calif. 


® FOREST LODGE 


In the Feather River Wonderland 
Forest Lodge is the ideal vacation choice for the en- 
tire family fishing, riding, + does congenial 
guests and friendly campfires. You will be pleased 
with the homey rustic cabins and excellent food. 
For information write Harry West. 

FOREST LODGE 


Greenville, Plumas County, California 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


For your fall Deer and Bear Hunting Trips by 
pack train, back from the beaten paths in Trinity 
and Humboldt Counties. Good fishing in Sout 
Fork River and its tributaries. 

For Information Write 


Geo. E. Knowles 
HYAMPOM, CAL. 
HIGH 


sierra PACK TRIPS 


Ride the High Sierra Trail for an ideal 
vacation. Our stock and equipment are 
the best—packers, guides and cooks are 
young and experienced men. All details 
of a pack trip for any size party ar- 
ranged as desired. For folders, ratesand information write to 

MINERAL KING PACKING CO. 
Mineral King 


SEIGLER SPRINGS 


Lake County’s premier mineral spring resort. 
Large variety of hot and cold springs, Min- 
eral baths and drinking waters. 3000 feet 
elevation. Moderate rates. 
For particulars, write 


Seigler Springs, Lake County, Cal. 


@ BEST COURTS, CAMPS AND LODGES 
Write for free 14 page folder listing BEST COURTS 
—Canada to Mexico. Clean cottages, good beds, 
courteous service and fair rates. Cater only to 


respectable trade. 
C. A. GIES, Sect’y SALEM, OREGON 
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, Starbuck's 
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Lake Tahoe Cottages 


Clean, modern housekeeping cottages — private 
baths — electricity — completely equipped. All 
summer sports. Finest bathing beach. Dining 


accommodations. Cottages 1 block from beach, 
near stores, markets, post office. For reservations 
write ZETTA STARBUCK, Stateline, Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 








Enjoy Swift Train Travel In 
Comfort...7ake - 
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Lassen Park’s dual personality — the | 
beautiful green of forest slopes; then the | 
contrast of steaming, reeking mudpots, 
nature’s “Sulphur Works;” then duality 
personified — the distant snowclad 
peacefulness of Lassen Peak, the sleep- 
ing volcano. 

Geologically, Lassen Park’s probably | 
the most important National Park in the | 
continental U. S., because it’s a young | 
voleanic region. But most of the park | 
isn’t lava beds, sulphur caldrons, deso- | 
lation, and destruction. It has many | 
square miles of mountain forests, many | 
long miles of fish-rich streams, many | 
fish-rich dozens of cool lakes. 

The Lassen Peak Loop Highway (30 
miles) gives a fine panorama of the Park. | 





LASSEN, Lovely Paradox 


For longer vacations there are more 
peaks, more weird bubblings and boil- | 
ings, more lakes, more streams, and | 
further fish in both the latter. 

If you leave the Park by way of 
Manzanita Lake you hit the Pacific 
Highway at Redding. If you leave from 
Mineral you can hit it at Red Bluff. | 

As for us, leave us on our rock, in our | 
silent scenic rapture. 





| 
WHAT TO KNOW BEFORE YOU GO | 

The new Feather River Highway opens | 
the 14th of this month, an all-year road. | 

Accommodationsare varied and plenti- | 
ful throughout the Feather River and 
Lassen districts, with hotels, inns, re- 
sorts, or lodges at Oroville, Greenville, | 
Lake Almanor, Mineral, Manzanita 
Lake, Red Bluff, and Redding. 

Fishing’s good for several weeks to 
come. There’s good deer hunting through- | 
out this country. The season opens | 
September 16. 

Days'll be warm. Nights may be 
nippy. 

Write the Superintendent, Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park, Calif., for the free 
government bulletin giving complete 
Park information. For a highway map 
with your route marked, plus resort | 
folders, send a large stamped envelope 
to the Sunset Travel Service. 
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62,899 
PASSENGERS 


in three months 
—A NEW WORLD'S RECORD! 
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On MARCH 21, two brilliant new streamlined trains sped on their maiden 
voyage between Los Angeles and San Francisco. Costing a million dollars 
each, custom built from stem to stern, these twin Daylights of Southern Pacific 
immediately began to make transportation history. In three months they 
carried 62,899 passengers, an average of 342 daily in each direction, a new 


world’s record! 

Wherever you live, next time you travel between Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, try the Daylight. Your coach or tourist ticket is good in the Daylight’s 
streamlined chair cars without extra charge. Your first class ticket is good in 
the parlor cars, plus a seat charge of $1.50 each way. ALL SEATS MUST 
BE RESERVED IN ADVANCE. 


NEXT TIME, TRY THE TRAIN! 


Southern Pacific 
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THERE are fewer heartaches in 
the home that uses Hy-Pro. Be- 
cause this remarkable, safe 


bleach makes hard cleaning jobs 


easy. Try it in the laundry. See 


white things come out like snow- 


drifts. See sinks and drain- 


boards glisten. Freshen refrig- 
erators with Hy-Pro. Wipe 


woodwork clean, and remove 
ugly blotches from linoleum. 
Hy-PRro is sold by all grocers in 
three handy sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 


“PRO 


MADE FOR THE MAKERS OF 


SANI-FLUSH 
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It'll Make 
You Gasp 


It’s the Gaspé Peninsula, that starkly 
beautiful, charmingly quaint, thorough- 
ly Old-World-like land that juts out 
into the Gulf of St. Lawrence north of 
Quebec. It’s world-known, world-visit- 
ed, and its history is history. Historians 
say it’s the first known region in North 
America—that it was visited by Ice- 
land and Greenland fisherfolk even be- 
fore Cartier and his hardy sailors were 
blown to the safety of a Gaspé harbor 
in 1534. 

Today’s Gaspé-ians, tillers of the soil 
and toilers of the sea, are a French race 
who speak French only and who have 
retained many of the ways of their fore- 
fathers. 

From Saint Flavie, a tiny village some 
200 miles from Quebec, the Gaspé Penin- 
sula loop trip is 550 miles—through 


| some of the Province of Quebec’s most 


beautiful highlands, valleys, and forests; 
across rivers; out to the sea on jagged 
promontories; and through quaint fish- 
ing villages, the quaintest being Riviére 
aux Renards. Here cod-full boats come 
to anchor, fishing smacks set out against 
the setting sun for salmon or mackerel, 
and you're reminded of Brittany and 
Normandy. 

All along the trip there are little inns, 
as French as France, to stay the night 
in. There are such things to see as the 
mighty Percé Rock, which rises nearly 
300 steep feet out of the sea. Part of its 
base is pierced by an 80-foot-wide nat- 
ural archway through which fishing 
boats pass. There’s Bonaventure Island, 
the bird island where thousands of gan- 
nets and other sea fowl roost and nest 
in such great numbers that they cover 
the rocky surface like snow. There’s Mt. 
Saint Anne, where Indians once sun- 
worshipped. And if fish is your wish, 
spend a day with a native fisherman. 
He’ll take you along for the pleasure of 


| your company and a small tip. Save 


time to take your time driving through 


| the lovely Matapedia Valley. It'll re- 


mind you of Killarney’s lake country. 

August and September and October 
are exquisite fall-colored, mild-climated 
months for visiting the Gaspé Penin- 
sula. The 550 miles is all good graveled 
highway. Driving it counter-clockwise 
around the Peninsula, via Matepedia 
Valley first, is the scenically more re- 
warding way. The traveler-to-Quebec- 
by-train can rent a car there for the 
tour, or take a Gray Line Gaspé Penin- 
sula Tour which terminates in Boston 


| and costs $115.50 all-expense, or termi- 


nates in New York and costs $122.50 





all-expense. Visiting-in- New-York. ers 
can join a 13-day Gray Line Motor Tour 
any Friday from now through Septem- 
ber, through New England and around 
the Gaspé Peninsula and back to New 
York, $144.75 all-expense. 

For those who want to see Gaspé by 
sea, the Clarke Steamship Co. makes 
weekly 11-to-1214-day, $135 summer 
cruises from Montreal and Quebec, 
along the Gaspé coast and north to 
Labrador and home again. And every 
second week in summer one of their 
trading steamers sets out from the same 
ports for Gaspé ports, Nova Scotia, and 
return. They take 12 days, and you can 
go along (the Gaspesia Vagabond Cruise) 
for $80. 

For a motorist’s map showing the 
Gaspé trip, or for tour or cruise folders, 
send the Sunset Travel Service a large 
stamped envelope. 


A Whopper 
Of a Waterfall 


Seen by few white men, known by few 
Indians and little written about, are the 
higher-than-Niagara Grand Falls of the 
Colorado in northern Arizona. 

The falls are too immense to be closely 
photographed by one shot of any lens 
made. They fall 185 feet, producing 
sprays of lovely yellow Colorado River 
mist. 

They're best visited during the Ari- 
zona rainy season, of which August is 
the last part. (For other August Arizona 
seeworthies, see Stop anv Go, page 6.) 
They’re best reached from Flagstaff, by 
going east on Highway 66 to the Leupp 
road, then north on this improved road, 
past an occasional abandoned-for-the- 
summer Navajo hogan, to Grand Falls 
turn-off. The 12 miles from there to the 
roaring, thundering falls are on unim- 
proved but passable road. 


The Gorgeous 
Yangtse Gorges 


In all the Orient there’s probably no 
more spectacular spectacle to see, and 
no more thrilling thrill to experience, 
than the Gorge Trip up the Yangtse 
River. It’s a 1500-mile river-steamer 
trip up the river from Shanghai in mod- 
ern China to Chungking in the heart of 
old China, and back again. Three thou- 
sand miles, 3 wonderful weeks. 

The trip’s a moving picture of river- 
China. The first part is through low- 
lying country, past banks crowded with 
huts and native life, to Ichang and in- 
land China. It’s at Ichang that the real 
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James Montgomery Flagg's fire prevention 
poster, donated to the Government 











Roadside 
Photograph Contest 


PRIZES: $25 for best photograph in 
each of the following classes: 
1. Highway d 





igned for speed but with re- 
liness and conformity to the 
uld feature 
ig showing avoid- 
y cuts and fills 
ay with (a) well-designed 
es, such as service sta- 
i roadside planting (c) tele- 
creened by trees 
















































4. I hway with (a) unsightly road- 
sid (b) lack of roa de plant- 
ing ( ous telegraph poles (d) 
unsightly signs and billboards. 

RULES 

1. The contest is open to all 

2. Photogr must have been taken in 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, or Arizona 

3. They must be sharp glossy prints, not less 
than 4” x 6” and not more than 11” x 14”. 

4. Pasted on the back of each photograph 
must be a slip giving clearly (a) name 
and address of contestant (b) signed state- 
ment that photograph is an original taken 
by the contestant, and that he has full 
rights to it (c) identification of scene (high- 
way number, between what two towns, 
and approximately how far from each) 

5. Photograp must be addressed to Cali- 


fornia Ro e Council, 233 Post St., San 
Francisco, Calif., and must reach that ad- 
dress not later than October 30, 1937. 
6. Photographs will not be returned unless 
accompanied by a stamped self-addressed 
envelope 
Photographs will be judged on sig- 
nificance of content rather than on 
photographic or artistic excellence. 
However, good clear prints, suitable 
for reproduction, will be preferred. 
The Roadside Council reserves the 
right to hold and reproduce the best 
photographs submitted in the contest. 
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gorge-ousness begins. Changing to a] 
smaller ship, you steam upstream past | 
a succession of boiling, swirling rapids. 
Huts become precarious cliff dwellings 
as the river narrows and the colorful 
cliffs rise sheer and rocket skyward. At | 
places an eerie silence possesses your | 


bottomless water between cliffs of end- 
less height. Then you hear the chant of 
the rivermen on an approaching junk. 
When you near the inland end of the 
trip you see faraway mountains snow- 
capped and sacred, and an occasional 
pagoda or joss house. And then you're | 
in Chungking, 1500 miles in the heart | 
of old China. | 

In-a-hurry-ers can fly back to Shang- | 
hai in 7 hours and 35 minutes, but it’s | 
preferable, if possible, to return by river | 
steamer, since you'll see on the going | 
what you missed on the coming. 

The trip’s do-able all year, but it’s so 
much the better during the winter 
months (from November to March) of 
which January is the nicest. These are 
the cool months, and the season when 
there are awesome waterfalls cataract- 
ing down the cliffs. The 3000-mile, 3- 





| 
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| the tuberose-like spicy fragrance begin to 


week trip, by Indo-China S. N. Co. Ltd. 


costs 300 Shanghai dollars (about 100 
American ones). 


| 


| Air Flash 
| 
cisco transcontinental run—with a 4- 
flights-daily, 16-hours-to-New York, 


| ’ ‘ 
| Valley, Boulder Dam, Grand Canyon, 


and Albuquerque route. 


PAN-PACIFIC PRESS BUREAU PHOTO 








(A 
FLOWER FLASH. A flashlight night photo 
| of pretty Katherine Maertens, Honolulu de- 


butante, holding an armful of one of the 
sights the sightseer in Hawaii mustn't miss 
seeing — night-blooming cereus. These heav- 
enly flowers of the giant white blooms and 


open at dusk, and die at dawn. This month 
and next are 2 of their best, and they're 
seeable all over Hawaii. One of the best 


steamer, leaves Shanghai weekly, and | 


TWA starts its first from-San Fran- | 


| Skysleeper service, over the Death | 








places to see and breathe them is Honolulu's 
Punahou Academy, where they cover miles 
of the stofe wall around the campus 
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world as the ship glides through smooth TUTTO NE TAPES 


Solve the 
INSIDE-OUTSIDE 


Drrcotative Problem 











O achieve distinctive color 
schemes for each individual room, the 
tape-tones in your Venetians must har- 
monize with the furnishings. But how 
about the outside appearance as one room 
after another goes modern with Vene- 
tians? Will it be a patch quilt of colors, 
all clashing with one another? Not if you 
choose Ry-Lock Venetians with Ry-Lock 
exclusive Tutone Tape! 


INSIDE Color Harmony 


Choose from 17 dif- 
ferent Ry-Lock tape- 
tones to blend with 
your interior deco- 
rative scheme. Ry- 
Lock DE LUXE 
TUTONE tapes are 
woven in Ry-Lock’s 
own loom on 3-ply 
thread with a Rayon 
filler to enhance 
brilliancy of each 
color. 


Uniformity OUTSIDE 


The tapes on the 
outer side of each 
Venetian are all the 
same neutral coloc. 
Thus you may have 
color harmony on 
the inside of each 
room without sac- 
rificing pleasing uni- 
formity when viewed 
from the outside. 











TUTONE TAPES are only one of many ex- 
clusive patented features that make Ry-Lock 
Venetians the choice of discriminating buyers. 
Consult ‘“‘Where to Buy’”’ section for nearest 
Authorized Dealers. Write for FREE _ illus- 


trated folder. 


RY-LOCK COMPANY, LTD. 
San Leandro, California 

















THE Out-of- Doors 


MEANS MORE 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL IN A 
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SEND FOR HALSCO BOOKLET... Dept. S-14 


Halseco LAND YACHT 


3587 BEVERLY BOULEVARD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Come with Cook’s this Fall! 


Make the trip of your dreams come true this 
year! Sail Oct. 12 from L. A. (S. F. Oct. 16) under 
Helen Bainbridge’s leadership. Study and explore 
Japan, China, India. See Java, and Egypt both. 
Thrill to Angkor, Bangkok, Singapore, Bali, 
Penang! Spend Christmas in Batavia, New 


Year’s en route to Colombo! Arr. New York 
Feb, 22. Write name and address on margin 
here and mail at once for illus. folder with rates. 
THOS. COOK & SON-WAGON-LITS INC. 
520 WEST SIXTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
318 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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The MARK HOPKINS 


San Francisco 
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George D. Smith, General Manager 

Southern California Representative: 

Glen W. Fawcett, 510 W. 6th St. 
Los Angeles 
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Huckleberry Fun 


Something mysterious and wonderful 
will begin to happen within a couple of 
weeks, up in the mountains of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Millions of little hard 
green balls will be being transformed 
into luscious, mouth-watering blue 
spheres of forest-flavored juice—huckle- 
berries! Late August or early Septem- 
ber’s the time to don old camp clothes 
and sally forth, with a tin bucket, into 
the Northwest woods! 

Of all the juicy berry patches of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, the region west of 
Mt. Adams, Wash., is most famous—be- 
cause of the abundance, the size, and 
the flavor of its berries. It’s about 100 
miles east and north of Portland by 
automobile, and the Forest Service has 
built trails and camps in the berry best 
places. 

An old treaty gives the Indians life- 
long picking privileges in this area, and 
one section, the Surprise Lakes-Cold 
Springs district, has been set aside for 
their exclusive use. By the hundreds they 
arrive, about mid-August, mounted on 
horses, most of them, and carrying bas- 
kets and pottery to put their berries in. 

But there’s plenty of berryland left 
for the whites. Tent cities spring up. 
Morning sends everyone out to pick. 
The idea, of course, is to gather a supply 
of berries to put up for winter use, but 
there’s many a tasty slip between bush 
and bucket. Evening brings out guitars, 
fiddles, and mouth organs, and there’s 
many a camp sing around the fire. 

Besides the Mt. Adams fields, here are 
some other juicy Northwest patches. In 
Washington: Stevens Pass Highway- 
Lake Wenatchee region; Council Lake 
section, east of Mary’s Corner; and Ob- 
servation Peak and Wind River Valley, 
a few miles north of Bonneville Dam. In 
Oregon: La Grande-Tollgate Recreation 
Area, east of Pendleton; Cabot Creek 
region, east of Salem; Huckleberry 
Camp, near the summit on the McKenzie 
Highway; junction of the Blue River 
and the McKenzie, east of Eugene; 
Music Saddle, south of Eugene; and 
Huckleberry Gap, north of Medford. 

No doubt about it, the Northwest is 
delicious. 


Sport of Wings 


Fast in war, fast in peace, and first 
in the hearts of their owners. 

Homing pigeons. There are some 
12,000 people in the U. S. who raise and 
race homing pigeons. 

More contestants are entered in this 
sport than in any other. It has all the 
thrills of horse racing, ‘and is far less 
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a rich man’s sport. You yourself are 
breeder, trainer, spectator, and some- 
times judge. 

About 600 of the 12,000 American 
pigeon-racers are in and around Los An- 
geles, and one of the outstanding ones is 
Wallace B. Magner, President of the Los 
Angeles Center of the American Racing 
Pigeon Union. 

Three of Mr. Magner’s racers recently 
took first, second, and third places in 
the Southern California Combine race 
from Ashland, Ore. To do it they had to 
climb to 8000 feet to get over the Siski- 
you Mountains, fly 500 miles down the 
interior valleys of California, and climb 
again, to 6000 feet, over the Tehachapis. 

Pigeon racing lasts throughout the 
summer. This season the members of 
the American Racing Pigeon Union, one 
of 2 national organizations, will have 
had nearly 2 million birds entered in 
around 6000 races. 

A pigeon-racer belongs to a club, 
which has on record the latitude and 
longitude, down to 1/1000 of a mile, of 
his pigeon loft. All the pigeons entered 
in a race are shipped away, usually by 
rail, to the release station, where officials 
attach to the leg of each bird a slip bear- 
ing a secret number. At a given second 
all the birds are released. 


HOME, JAMES 


They rise, circle overhead, and then 
fly for home, “guided over strange ter- 
rain by their mysterious instinct to 
‘home,’ and spurred to battle against 
head winds, storms, and natural enemies 
by the stoutest hearts that beat in 
feathered bodies.’ A fine racer makes 
600 or more miles a day—a mile a 
minute. They stop and rest at night. 

Waiting at the loft is the master, 
eagerly straining his eyes for a speck in 
the sky. It appears, and assumes the 
familiar shape of one of his birds, flying 
arrow-straight and arrow-swift toward 
home. And then, in the words of Mr. 
Magner, “Folding his wings, he drops 
like a plummet to settle lightly on the 
landing board.” The master removes the 
number from the leg of his proud loyal 
servant, seals it in a capsule, and de- 
posits the capsule in a special sealed 
time-clock which stamps it with the 
time of arrival. 

Then off to the club headquarters to 
have the clock opened. With the aid of 
electric calculators the judges compute 
the number of yards from release point 
to home loft, the number of minutes 
flown, and finally the average number 
of yards per minute. This last figure de- 
termines the bird’s place in the race. 

Training a string of racing pigeons 
(the average fancier keeps 20 or 30 
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Rut-Shete 
Auswers 


To Most-Asked 
Travel Questions 


Let the Sunset Travel Service leaflets help you 
with the details of your vacation. Brief and con- 
cise, they sum up all the answers in a nut-shell. 
The following are 10 cents each in stamps or coin: 


TIPS ON TIPPING WHEN 
¢ TRAVELING 


Whom to tip, how much, and 
when; on trains, steamers, planes 
in hotels; on cruises. 





y 2 NOTES TO THE MOTORIST 


the expense of 
where to get 


How to figure 
your motor trip; 
auto court, trailer court, and ho- 





ot tel information; where to get 
\ eA Es maps; clothes for motoring com 
fort; books for the torist. 





3 LOG OF PAN AMERICAN 
* HIGHWAY TO MEXICO CITY 


Tourist regulations; 
the border; hotels, courts, and 
gas stations along the route; 
road conditions and tips on driv- 
ing the Pan American Highway: 
weather in Mexico; hints on driv- 
ing in Mexico; customs. 


on crossing 


4 ONE-DAY TRIPS FROM 
* MEXICO CITY 


Where to go and what to see, 
by motor. 





nA 5 WHERE TO SHOP 
May, | | *FOR WHAT IN MEXICO 


What each region is noted for; 
where to get the best buys. 


6 CLOTHES FOR MEXICO 
* BOOKS ABOUT MEXICO 


“GQ. > Clothes most suitable for Mex- 
SS ico’s climate; helpful guide books 
a A$ on Mexico. (Both in one leaflet.) 


ace CRUISING FROM 
ee 7. SUNSET PORTS 


Ocean trips from the West Coast; 
how long they take and how 
much they cost. 


8 CLOTHES FOR THE 
° * EUROPEAN TRIP 


Feminine clothing requirements 
for the European trip; color sug- 


gestions; packing hints, etc. 
PASSPORTS 
¢ AND VISAS 
Where to get them; fam- 
ily passports; necessary 
documents; validity; re- 





entry permits. 





Sunset Travel Service 
576 Sacramento St. 
San Francisco 


Please send me the leaflets encircled below. I 


eee yer cents. 


enclose 


RNR rise 
Ce a ee 
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racers and a few pairs of breeders) takes | 
time and patience, but not necessarily a | 
lot of money, says Mr. Magner. 
| As for the price of the birds them- | 
| selves, that may run from a dollar apiece 
|to hundreds. A Belgian import with a 
| fine pedigree and record will sometimes 
| bring $500 or more. Homing pigeons are | 
| actually more purely bred than race- | 
|horses. This explains the homing in- | 
stinct—this type of pigeon has simply | 
been bred to that characteristic. 
A BIRD'S LIFE 

A very young bird is just a bundle of 
feathers, a “squeaker.” Before he’s 3 | 
| months old he’s registered, with pedigree 





| NICE TO HAVE AROUND. Homing pigeons 
| love home and family, eat an ounce a day 





and number. Then he’s trained in gradu- 
ated flights until, at the end of his first 
year, he makes a 250 or 300-mile flight. 
It’s important not to overtax the young 
bird, for his valor will often exceed his 
| strength, and he may fly himself to 
| death. After the first year he’ll work into | 
| the 500’s and 600’s. 

| Racing pigeon clubs are made up 
|mostly of young men, with a growing 
| sprinkling of boys, says Mr. Magner. 
Kings (the late King George V was a 
| pigeonnaire) and commoners fly their 





birds side by side, knowing no class dis- | 


tinctions but those of pigeon pedigree. 

Any 5 people can get a club charter. 
| Dues average around 50 cents a month. | 
| In mild Pacific Coast places the loft can 
be a simple, inexpensive back yard 
structure. A pigeon eats only an ounce a 
| day, and feed costs only $3.75 a hundred | 
| pounds. Shipping costs to release stations 
for racers are generally between 6 and 
25 cents per bird. A time-clock costs 
about $50. 

“No other creature on earth has a 
greater love for its home,” Mr. 
Magner, “or will more gamely die in the | 
attempt to regain it. | 

“The homing pigeon is a pleasant pet 
to have around. If properly fed, housed, | 
and exercised, he almost never knows | 
sickness. He’s clean. He’s proud, loyal, | 
affectionate. He'll fly his valiant heart 
out for the glory of his owner.” 
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DADDY $ $0 


— Grumpy: 


Nervous irritability often caused by 
lack of calcium, authorities say 
Children notice. Everybody notices if 


/ 


you develop “‘nerves’’—are easily up- 
set. But maybe you aren’t to blame! 
Recent discoveries in great hospitals 
show that nervousness, insomnia, and 
irritability in men and women can often 
be traced to lack of enough food cal- 
cium in the diet! 


Daricol Wafers 
amazingly rich in Milk Calcium 


Now there’s a new, pleasant, conven- 
ient way to get the most easily assimi- 
lable kind of food calcium known. 
Darical Wafers . . . rich in true milk 
calcium and phosphorus, with needed 
Vitamin D added! Six little cocoa-fla- 
vored Darical Wafers supply as much 
calcium as a full quart of milk, 32 eggs 
or 31 lbs. of beef, and as much natural 
Vitamin D as 2% teaspoonfuls of 
U.S.P. XI Cod Liver Oil. 

Get Darical Wafers at Owl or other 
drug stores or at health food stores—48 
wafers (enough to meet an adult’s 
optimum calcium requirement for 16 
days) only 75c. See how they help! 


DARICAL 


‘K 






THE DELICIOUS 
NEW WAY TO GET 


MILK CALCIUM 









Milk Minerals Co., Inc. 
920 Battery St., San Francisco 


Chicago New York 
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Rescued! 


DR — ONE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN-DARK 
FRONT HALL 


i 


oni | HALL 


MIRROR 


f 
_—s 


GLASS 


It's all done with the aid of mirrors—or rather, one mirror and one glass 
q R wall. It’s the entrance hall of the Color House on the cover. Look at the 
diagram at left. There's little direct lighting, due to other essential 
requirements of the house plan. So the hall lives (and lives well) on 
borrowed light. The decorative amber mirror reflects light from the 
living room, and the wall of translucent glass blocks transmits light from 
the dining room. More pictures of western lighting on pages 22 and 23 
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What 4 New 


in Western 


Livin G 


Color Scheme 


When we first saw the Graesers’ house 
in Piedmont, Calif., we decided then and 
there to take its picture for our this 
month’s cover. Very definitely, we feel 
that this house represents something 
New in Western Living, It:represents a 
trend to brighter, freer colors, both in- 
side and outside the home. 

Some people say they like the par- 
ticular color scheme the Graesers selected. 
Others say they hate it. But either way, 
they like the idea of more color for 
western homes. 

In other parts of the country, somber 
color schemes are traditional. Coal 
smoke, we suspect, and long, dark win- 
ters, had a lot to do with the tradition. 
But here in the West, as in the Mediter- 
ranean countries, the clear air and bright 
sky ery out for color. It’s a good thing, 
we think, that more and more western 
homebuilders are including gay, clear 
colors in their homes. 


Good Bugs 


Sunset’s mailbag was heavy last month 
after our Garden Gangster story, which 
told about insect pests and ways to 
destroy ’em. We hadn’t realized that 
bugs (the good kind) many 
friends, admirers, and defenders. 

One man wrote in to tell us about '7 
tiny bugs now under observation by 
citrus experts. Habrolepsis wasps, 
they're called, and they were rushed 
here from South Africa—part of the way 
by air mail. If they live up to their 
South African reputations, he says, the 
wasps will be a potent enemy to red 
scale, a form of bug life which does so 
much costly damage in western citrus 


had_ so 


groves and western gardens, and they'll 
be turned loose in millions. It'll take at 
least 2 years of testing, though, to make 
sure that the wasps are adapted to 
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western climate and conditions. 

Another man sent in a newspaper 
clipping which told how 8,000,000 lady- 
bugs had been shipped from California 
to the Cache Valley, near Ogden, Utah. 
There they were turned loose to make 
war on the pea aphids, which destroyed 
nearly half the pea crop in Utah last 
year. 

If we neglected to say so last month, 
we should have said that there are bugs 
and bugs—good bugs as well as_ bad. 

Sunset meant no offense to good bugs. 
In fact, we applaud them. We hope that 
the habrolepsis wasps will become old 
settlers in the West, and prosper and 
multiply. And when the lady bugs win 
the war in Utah and fly away home, we'll 
be on hand to welcome them. 


Beauty and the West 


Great oaks are springing from Sydney 
B. Mitchell’s acorn paragraphs (June 
Sunset) about group efforts to make the 
world a sightlier place to live in. For 
one, the California Roadside Council 
has been inspired to hold a photograph 
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AIR VIEW OF MT. SHASTA * 


contest. If you know a good thing, or 
an ugly one, when you see it, and if you 
snap a mean shutter, you'll want to read 
their announcement on page 13. 


Spokane 


A letter came in the other day from 
H. B. Hodgins of Spokane, saying that 
from August 31 to September 3 Spokane 
will play host to both the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and the 
American Institute of Radio Engineers. 

Some of the events planned for the 
program made our eves pop. There’s to 
be an inspection of the new Station 
KHQ radio tower, the tallest unguyed 
radio tower in the world (828 feet high). 
Then a trip 92 miles west from Spokane 
to see the Grand Coulee Dam, second 
highest dam in the (550 feet 
high). Then a visit to Spokane’s new 


world 


pumping plant, whose motors are the 
largest in the world. 


There’s another item, too, on Mr. 
Hodgins’ list of finests—Spokane gar- 


dens; and visits to them are on the pro- 
gram. Spokane gardens may not be 
the biggest in the world, or the tallest, 
but they’re among the best. Witness the 
fact that Spokane has been awarded 4 
First Prizes by the National Yard and 
Garden Assn.—a record unequalled by 
any other city. 

We're willing to bet that while they’re 
in Spokane, some of the engineers— 
western ones, at least—are going to 
spend as much time in garden-talk about 
pruning and planting as they will in 
engineering-talk about wave-lengths and 
phase displacement. We know, because 
our Garden Editor has lots of western 
engineers on his correspondence list. He 
says that engineers make bang-up good 
gardeners, too. 

*Sunrise and storm over Mt. Shasta, Calif. A 4:45 
a.m. air view. Photo courtesy Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California. For other views. of.. western 
mountains, see pages 20 and 21. 








CHILD LABOR — THE RIGHT KIND. Three of the Bonnie- 


wood Sprouts, Seattle's youngest garden club. Tommy Kittle- 
man, Jimmy DeVick, and Roger Sweet. (Story on this page) 


Growing Gardeners 


Seattle’s youngest group of organized 
gardeners is the Bonniewood Sprouts, 
set up a year ago with a membership of 
10—2 girls and 8 boys. The youngest 
was then 4, the oldest 7. The sponsor of 
the young shoots is the Sunnydale Gar- 
den Club, a member of the Washington 
State Federation of Garden Clubs. 

All Sprouts have gardens and work in 
them. Some grow both flowers and 
vegetables, some only flowers, and one 
boy last season, thinking flowers sissy, 
specialized in ’tatoes and ’matoes. The 
Sprouts take their best blooms and big- 
gest vegetables to the grown-ups’ shows 
and have won several blue ribbons for 
them. 

There are no dues, and there’s only 
one officer—the Official Announcer, who 
has to tell everybody when the meetings 
are. Meetings are as often as the busy 
young dirt-disturbers can lay down their 


small hoes—usually about every 3 weeks. 

At the meetings they talk about 
flowers and vegetables and trees and 
birds; they try flower arrangements, 
trade plants and bulbs and seeds, and 
make bouquets for their mothers. After 
each meeting each one takes home a 
letter to “Dear Mother” from “Your 
loving Sprout,” telling what’s been 
talked about and what’s to be done be- 
fore the next meeting. 

Any Bonniewood Sprout’ll tell you 
garden club’s more fun than birthday 
parties. 


History Remade 


The whole country’s experiencing a 
lively revival of interest in historic build- 
ings. The National Park Service is mak- 
ing a national survey of these landmarks 
of history—photographing and sketch- 
ing them, measuring them, and record- 
ing their histories. Whole communities 
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COURTESY YOUNG MEN’S BUSINESS CLUB OF TACOMA 


What's New in 


are being accurately restored to their 
long-ago aspect. 

Nowhere are there historic buildings 
more interesting than those in the West. 
Of the many, Sunset recommends a visit 
at least to Forts Nisqually and Sutter. 

In Tacoma, drive to Point Defiance 
Park, and on the highest point, com- 
manding a superb view of the Sound, the 
Olympic Mountains, and the Cascade 
Mountains, you'll find old Fort Nis- 
qually. 

Nisqually was founded 104 years ago, 
but not on Point Defiance. The original 
site was near what’s now Du Pont, 
Wash., a few miles from Tacoma. That 
site was purchased for a factory. For 
the past 4 vears the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club of Tacoma has made the 
reconstruction of Fort Nisqually up in 
Point Defiance Park a major project of 
theirs. Some of the funds have been 
government-furnished, and the Tacoma 
Park Board has ably cooperated. 

The reason why it’s worth keeping? 
Nisqually’s list of “firsts” reads like a 
royal pedigree: First white settlement 
in the Puget Sound region; first Hud- 
son’s Bay Co. post on Puget Sound; 
first religious instruction to Indians in 
Oregon Territory; first 4th of July cele- 
bration west of the Mississippi; base 
for first steam vessel on the Pacific; 
first cattle, sheep, and chickens in the 
Puget Sound area; first white couple 
married in Puget Sound area; first white 
child born in Puget Sound area; and— 
first murder trial by a U. S. Court in 
Oregon Territory! 

The Fort Nisqually granary is the 
oldest (1843) standing structure in Wash- 
ington. The original timbers were used 
in reconstructing it and also the “Factor’s 
house” (1853). For the rest of the 
fort — stockade, bastions, other build- 
ings, ete.—fallen cedars and firs in the 
Park have been used. The whole work’s 
been based on thorough research by an 
architect, and laborious pioneer methods 
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RUN FOR THE FORT! Fort Nisqually, which was first built when walls were insulation against 


arrows, has been reconstructed in Point Defiance Park, Tacoma. (Story on this page.) Left, 
as was and as restored, Right, its granary, the state's oldest building 
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have been used. The Fort Nisqually of 
today is built exactly as it was—of hand- 
adzed uprights, whipsawed planks, and 
hand-split cedar shakes, with heavy 
hand-forged hardware, hand-forged nails, 
and oak pegs. 

In Sacramento, go to 28th and L 
Streets, and there, shut off by an adobe 
wall from the modern bustle of Cali- 
fornia’s capital, you'll find Sutter’s Fort, 
on the original spot. 

Here was the first permanent settle- 
ment of white men in California (1839). 
It was the nucleus of Johann Sutter’s 
great agricultural empire, called New 
Helvetia for his native Switzerland. It 
was the largest and richest trading post 
in the West. It was, finally, the center of 
the great Gold Rush. From here went 
out the news of Marshall’s flake of gold 
found in the millrace at Coloma. 

So, though Sutter planned his “‘em- 
pire” without reckoning on the yellow 
fever of gold, and died discouraged and 
penniless, his fortune ravished by gold- 
mad hordes, Sutter’s Fort will keep his 
fame from ever being forgotten. It’s also 
a museum of “the days of old, the days 
of gold, the days of °49.” 

The museum proper is the original 
main building, Sutter’s own house. In it, 
and elsewhere on the property, are some 
6000 pioneer relics, every one of them 
interesting. There are prairie schooners, 
stage coaches, ore wagons, miners’ pans 
and rockers, weapons. 

The whole thing provides a realistic 
picture of life in the self-sufficient com- 
munity where Johann Sutter guided the 
destinies of Indians, trappers, gunsmiths, 
sawyers, cabinet workers, tanners, weav- 
ers, and distillers, and also gives a real 
idea of life in California mining camps. 

It’s hoped that the further rehabilita- 
tion of the Fort and the additional 
assembling of the pioneer collection will 
be complete by 1939, the year not only 
of San Francisco’s International Expo- 
sition but of Sacramento’s Centennial. 











VIVA MEXICO! — only it's in Macy's store in New York. The 


East is going mad over things Central American, Mexican, and 
American Southwestern, long popular here 


After the Fair Is Over 


What happens to World’s Fairs after 
they’re over? 

Almost before the colored lights were 
switched off at San Diego’s fair last 
September, the community moved in. 
Now the city’s enjoying a thriving civic 
center in the halls and pavilions once 
occupied by exhibitors and concession- 
naires. 

Hospitality House has become a per- 
manent headquarters for several women’s 
clubs. The old Globe Theater is being 
reconstructed to house the San Diego 
Community Theater. The Ford Bow] is 
echoing to the music of the San Diego 
Symphony Orchestra. 

In the former Fun Zone, the lovely 
Spanish Village is now a flourishing art 
center. For weeks the city’s artists and 
sculptors—many of them famous names 
—happily scrubbed and painted to create 
studios for themselves in the new center. 


bes “ 


ONE MAN'S TRAGEDY. Sutter's Fort, the capital of Johann Sutter's empire, which he lost 


because his streams were full of gold. Left, as a visitor drew it in 1846. Right, as restored on 
the original spot in Sacramento. (Story begins on preceding page) 
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Included in the center, too, are a marion- 
ette theater, a theater guild, and a crafts 
shop. 

The old General Exhibits Building 
now contains 4 basketball courts, and is 
run as a recreation center by the city’s 
playground department. The former 
Cafe of the World is the scene of a series 
of “no-drinks-allowed”’ dances sponsored 
by the students of San Diego State 
College. The dances have amazed every- 
body by their immediate and immense 
popularity. 

The story of San Diego’s fair makes us 
feel good. World’s Fair organizers in- 
variably talk about the cash benefits of 
their expositions. But here, we think, 
is a case where even greater benefits are 
being paid out after the fair—in good 
work, good play, good health, and good 
nature. 


— The Sunset Staff. 











COURTESY CANADIAN PACIFIC 


COURTESY UNION PACIFIC 





In W. ashington 


August is an ideal month to hit the 
high spots. The higher the cooler. 
The mountains are at their beauti- 
fulest. Motoring, pack-tripping, and 
climbing are swell. Above: Two 
climbers horning in where they're 
wanted—signaling, with an Alpine 
horn, the inn in Paradise Valley 


below Mt. Rainier, Wash. 


In U, tah 


Left: Rocky chair. A view of the 
Great White Throne, one of the 
Rockies’ most sublime heights of 
rock, in Zion National Park, Utah. 
Only one climber has ever succeeded 
in reaching its top, but it's an easy 
ride or hike to the foot of the throne 
from Zion Lodge 


In fl berta 


Below: No, there's no trick photog- 
raphy about this. This picture may 
look like one picture superimposed 
on another, but such has not been 
done —all that grandeur is really 
there. It's an honest photograph of 
Lake Louise in the Canadian Rockies, 
taken out in front of Chateau Lake 
Louise 











Sia Minit 
Above. Day's end beside the trail. 
After a wonderful day in the saddle 
come golden sundown moments, with 
the mountains’ hush around you, and 
beauty flooding your soul. Taken on 
the shore of Jackson Lake, Wyo., 
looking at the Teton Range, Grand 

Teton National Park 


In California 


Right: Beware the fish! They bite! 
The mountains are full of fish with 
a taste for hooks. This is one of Yo- 
semite National Park's over 300 lakes. 
Yosemite's trout show has a fine cast: 
Eastern brook, rainbow, brown, Loch 
Leven, cutthroat, Tahoe, steelhead, 
golden 


In Montana 


Below: Stop sign. No motorist in his 
right mind could drive past a view 
like this one. It's Mt. Clements, seen 
from Going-to-the-Sun Highway in 
Glacier National Park, Montana. The 
West's mountains are exceedingly 
accessible—you can motor right up 
amongst ‘em 





COURTESY STANDARD OIL 


COURTESY GREAT NORTHERN 
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Left: Let the outdoors in. 
Glass bricks for light, glass 
door for light and view. 
Door-curtains for privacy. 
The J. W. Harris home in 
Berkeley. John B. Anthony, 
Berkeley, architect. Photo- 
graph by Roger Sturtevant 


Below: In person, not a 
picture. This view at the 
J. H. Bradley home, Tuc- 
son, Ariz., is real. View 
windows not only feed the 
eye, they're also good pro- 
viders of light. Photograph 
by Buehman Studio 





Left picture: Light- 
ful. Wall of glass 
bricks gives hall and 
stairway light and 
charm. Upstairs in 
the Kruttschnitt 
home, Millbrae High- 
lands, Calif. Photo- 
graph Moulin 


Right picture: Come- 
back. Light striking 
mirrors comes bac 
brightly instead of 
being absorbed. Mrs. 
J. J. Parker's home in 
Portland. Architect 
Harry Herzog. Pho- 
tograph Boychuk 








— DAY LIGHT 


Tus DIFFERENCE between the new 
lighting and the old is that the new day- 
time lighting lets a whole lot more day- 
light in, and doesn’t restrict itself to 
windows in doing it; and the new night- 
time lighting feels free to break entirely 
with the past, and not be, so to speak, a 
bulb installed in a kerosene lamp. Modern 
lighting, day and night, has no traditions, 
and isn’t afraid to do anything as long as 
it works. 

On this page are 4 daytime pictures, 
each representing a modern solution of a 
lighting problem in a western home, and 
showing interesting use of glass bricks, 
of a plate glass door, of a wall-size win- 
dow, and of mirrors. 

On the page opposite it’s night. 

Modern electric lighting has a lingo. 
Preston P. Hopkins of San Francisco, 
famous Illumination Designer, gave_us 
some translations of it. e 

For example, there’s “soffit lighting,” 
illustrated by the doorway and kitchen 
pictures on the opposite page. A soffit 
light is a set-in box set into a downward- 
facing surface, and contains light bulbs 
and is covered with a flashed opal glass 
panel set flush or nearly flush with the 
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NIGHT LIGHT 





surface. They’re fine for where low ceil- 
ings make projecting fixtures undesir- 
able. They can be built, or cost about $10. 

Then there’s “cove lighting,” shown 
in the living room picture. Lights are 
concealed in a trough-like recess and re- 
flected by the ceiling. This kind of light- 
ing can encircle the room in a continuous 
cove or be in separate coves. Either way, 
it has to be part of the building of the 
house. Continuous cove lighting is suit- 
able only in rooms whose ceilings are 
high. 

Another new word is “‘lumiline.”” Lum- 
iline lamps are long tubular bulbs, as in 
the bathroom picture. Their non-project- 
ingness makes them particularly good for 
bathrooms and narrow halls. They ’re also 
frequently used instead of bulbs in soffits 
or coves. They cost from $3.50 to $10. 

Modern electric lighting realizes that 
there’s more to lighting than light. A 
room can’t be all light. So modern light- 
ing plans how the shadows are going to 
fall. Light is not beautiful without shade. 

And simplicity’s the keynote of it all. 
Says Mr. Hopkins, “Modern lighting 
should be an unobtrusive integral part 
of the interior—seen but not noticed.” 
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Right: Lights that spell 
welcome. The friendly glow 
of the doorway is from a 
soffit light set in the lintel, 
with a 60-watt bulb. The 
unmissable house number 
(Sunset's crusading for 
‘em) has a 10-watt bulb 


Below: Halo lighting. An 
example of cove lighting 
that's continuous around 
the top of a room. The 
lights are in a trough-like 
cove that's also an orna- 
mental molding, and the 
ceiling reflects them 
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Left picture: Side- 
lights. From the sides 
of the mirror 30-watt 
lumiline lights abol- 
ish the shaving-shad- 
ow problem, and give 
a good deal of light 
to the rest of the 
bathroom besides 


Right picture: Light- 
ening kitchen labors. 
Modern lighting 
makes homely chores 
easy on the eyes. 
Soffit over sink has 
three‘ 75-watt bulbs. 
Note soffit under 
cupboard 
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CALENDAR 
For August 


What to Plant 


Last call for those intending to 
start perennials and biennials from 
seed. Get them planted immediately. 
Consult catalogs of the bulbsmen and 
order fall bulbs, such as tulips, daffo- 
dils, Spanish and Dutch irises, now. 
Early orderers get the best. Bulbs 
ready to plant right now include 
autumn crocuses, freesias, Gladiolus 
tristis, grape hyacinth, scillas, stern- 
bergias, watsonias, Madonna lily, 
and Lilium testaceum. Plant winter- 
flowering sweet peas now. Primula 
malacoides, that dependable winter 
bloomer, should be started now. 
Oriental poppies are dormant and 
this is the time to set out new plants. 

Upkeep 

Give all fruit trees a thorough irri- 
gation. Gladioli just turning brown 
need an occasional watering to com- 
plete their cycle of growth. Cut back 
dahlia stalks about a third. The new 
growth brings more flowers. Fertilize 
Japanese irises with a good com- 
mercial fertilizer after all flowers are 
gone. Dead wood on fruit trees should 
be removed. Gather the everlastings 
such as Chinese lanterns, straw- 
flowers, gypophila, and acroclinum, 
that are to provide dried bouquets 
for indoor decoration this winter. 
Prune hedges again. 


What to Divide 


Overgrown clumps of Amaryllis 
belladona, the common pink one, can 
be divided after flowers are gone. It 
will take a year for them to recover 
from the transplanting shock. Among 
perennials that can be divided now 
are oriental poppies, eremuri, dian- 
thus, scabiosas, and columbines. Un- 
tidy clumps of [ris stylosa, the winter- 
blooming iris, should be split and 


replanted now. 


What to Spray 


Clean up shrubs and ornamental 
trees with a good summer spray to 
kill the new batch of seale insects, 
mealybugs, red spiders, and aphis. 
The scale insects are easily killed 
while in the young crawling stage. 
If any caterpillars are still working, 
spray with lead arsenate. Apple 
worms may attack both apple and 
pear trees late this month. Wormy 
fruit isn’t wanted by anybody so 
spray with lead arsenate at the rate 
of 124 tablespoonfuls of it to each 


gallon, of water. 











To Improve 
Your Lilacs 


Northwesterners can rightfully point 
with fatherly pride to their beautiful 
lilacs in springtime while poor Cali- 
fornians have to be consoled with smaller 
flowers and plants not quite so vigorous. 
The cold winters of the Northwest really 
put the lilacs to sleep while the warmer 
winters of California give them insom- 
nia. The “freeze” in the early weeks of 
1937 improved California’s lilac blooms 
this last season, however. 

To help bring on the real winter sleep 
that they demand, Californians should 
not water lilacs any more this year. From 
now until next spring when the last 
rains are gone, forget to water lilacs. 

The usual autumn warm weather plus 
water starts new growth in California’s 
lilacs and the scales that cover the 
flower buds are opened. This either 
blights them or produces a few worth- 
less fall flowers, and hardly any bloom 
in the spring. Guard against this by 
withholding water from lilacs now. 


Plants for 
Difficult Places 


There are many gardens up and down 
the coast that have spots where plants 
won't grow. Some spots are sunless, 
others too sunny, some wet, and so on. 
If the proper plants are selected, such 
barren spots can be made to bloom. The 
following lists suggest a few practical 
and inexpensive plants (mostly peren- 
nials) for difficult spots. 

For shady places, where the sun scarcely 
reaches, try polyanthus and Chinese 
primroses, forget-me-nots, lilies-of-the- 
valley (not recommended for southern 
California), day lilies, foxgloves, violets, 
Japanese trollius, ajuga, 
cimicifuga, native ferns, aconitums, al- 


anemones, 


stromerias, and columbines. 

For hot sunny places, try gaillardias, 
tritonias, catmint, thymes, flax, poppy 
mallow (Callirhoe involucrata), Catan- 
anche caerulea, anthemis, oriental pop- 
pies, and verbena. 

For damp places, astilbes, mimulus, 
species primroses, bleeding heart, marsh 
marigold, hardy orchids (Cypripediums 
in var.), and plantain lilies. 

Under trees, try 
pachysandra, wild ginger, 
gaultheria, St. Johnswort 


some of the van- 
couverias, 
violets, Ivy, 
(hypericums), ajuga, and fuchsias (along 
the coast, south from San Francisco). 
These plants are obtainable from your 
local nurseryman. They’re inexpensive. 





This Month 





SKYSCRAPER LILIES. André Ostbo, 
U. of W. Arboretum propagator, with 
some Gold Band lilies that outgrew him 


Sifting Soil Is 
Easy Now 


What with starting pansies, stocks 
and other bedding plants for winter 
bloom, and perennials for next spring, 
this is a busy seed-sowing month. Soil 
that’s to be used for the flats of re- 
sultant seedlings should be thoroughly 
screened to break up all lumps and to 
exclude any rocks. Seedlings grow faster 
in sifted soil mixtures. That's the reason 
professional gardeners and nurserymen 
go to the extra trouble of sifting. 

Professionals use huge screens 3 to 6 
feet wide and 6 to 12 feet high, that 
allow them to stand back and throw 
the soil against tilted screens. Amateurs, 
because of the little screening they do, 
almost never construct such big ones; 
and, alas, they almost never construct 
small ones, either. 

G. A. Spilker, a Danville, Calif., ama- 
teur gardener, struggled with the prob- 
lem annually. He didn’t want big screens 
around because they're in use for only a 
few weeks a year. Small screens were 
hard to handle. When filled with soil, 
they were fairly heavy and they had to 
be vigorously shaken for several minutes 
to sift the soil. So Mr. Spilker decided to 
evolve an easy-sifting soil-sifter. 

The result was a low cradle-like affair 
that rocks back and forth easily. A lazy 
man can sit down and push the cradle 
with ease. There’s a soil compartment on 
top that holds a standard flatful of soil. 
The bottom of the compartment isn’t 
solid—it’s screened. The screens can be 
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in the Garden 


slid out and replaced with others of 
different meshes. There are 3 meshes: 
4, 3%, and % of an inch. 

The idea worked out so nicely that 
now it’s on the market to help other 
amateur gardeners. It’s called the Shak- 
easy soil sifter and sells for $3.50 with one 


screen. Extra screens cost 75 cent each. 


We Guarantee 
These To Please 


Anthemis deserve greater popularity. 
These fine plants ask for poor soil and 
full sun. They’re members of the same 
family as sunflowers which helps explain 
their liking for sun. 

Anthemis are hardy gray-leaved per- 
ennials, 114 to 2 feet in height. Their 
daisy-like flowers are usually yellow, 
about 2 inches across, and are on nice 
long stems, made-to-order for vases. They 
bloom through summer and early fall. 

A new variety, Anthemis Sancta 
Johannis, has deep orange vellow flow- 
ers. It’s one of the finest brightest peren- 
nials that can be used. It can be started 
from seed now for next year’s bloom. A 
few plants can be had at 50 cents each. 


~ 





VOICE OF THE GARDEN. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, world-loved soprano, is an 
active Westwood Hills, Calif., gardener 
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Explaining the 
Garden Movie 


Because the new crop of delphinium 
seeds is generally harvested in July, 
August is one of the best months to start 
them. Seeds sown now flower late next 
spring or summer, depending on climate 
and locality. The seed-bed, whether a 
flat. cold-frame, or open ground, needs 
careful soil preparation. Charles Barber, 
the Oregonian who’s the father of white 
delphiniums, recommends 2 parts virgin 
soil, one part leaf mold, one part sharp 
sand (more if soil is heavy), with a 
sprinkling of fine charcoal and bone 
meal. California’s Frank Reinelt, famous 
for his Pacific strain of delphiniums, 
recommends a mixture of 24 coarse leaf 
mold, 14 peat moss, and a slight addi- 
tion of sand. Take your choice! 

Shot 1. Level and firm the soil, broad- 
cast seeds, press them lightly into soil, 
and cover with finely sifted peat moss. 
Water well. Cover seed bed with glass 
and sheets of paper until germination 
takes place 6 to 8 days later. Remove 
glass and paper. Shade, proper air cir- 
culation, and uniform moisture are vi- 
tally important during early stages of 
growth. Don’t let seed bed dry out during 
germination; keep moist, not soggy. 

Shot 2. Transplant the seedlings when 
the second leaves are developed. The soil 
mixture for the flats should be composed 
of 24 sandy loam and 14 peat moss. 
Shade the transplanted seedlings about 
3 weeks, ther gradually give more light 
to harden them before planting in per- 
manent position. Transplant on a cloudy 
day, preferably before a rain. A sunny 
open situation is best. Leave a small 
depression around each plant to hold 
water. In the Northwest overwinter 
seedlings in cold-frames. 

Shot 3. Delphiniums need support 
after the flower stalks appear. Rain- 
storms and winds bowl over delphinium 
stalks like ninepins. Bamboo canes are 
often Stephen L. 
Vistica, one of northern California’s best 


recommended but 


delphinium growers, prefers 7-foot red- 
wood stakes 14-inch in diameter. The 
local mill made them. 

Shot 4. Don’t waste energy and space 
on poor delphiniums. Discard them and 
replace with first-class specimens. When 
the first crop of flowers have faded, cut 
the flower spikes back to the base. Fertil- 
ize the plants and water thoroughly. 
Select 2 or 3 of the strongest new shoots, 
and cut out the rest. Vigorous stalks will 
result for the second crop. Keep plants 
slightly dry after second crop so that 
they won't bloom again and die out. 
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FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Masy Californians will soon be plan- 
ning perennial borders, so Sunset asked 
Charles Gibbs Adams, prominent southern 
California landscape architect, to impart 
some expert advice to Sunset readers. 
Jolly Mr. Adams, who’s landscape archi- 
tected everything from prominent flower 
shows to huge estates of movie stars, thinks 
there should be more perennial borders than 
there are. His worthwhile tips tell how to 
get the best results. 


The possibilities in color schemes for 
perennial borders are many and delight- 
ful. The blue garden is always a joy if 
given backbone by a few accents of rich 
deep purple. Blue is, in fact, the har- 
monizer, the peacemaker, in almost any 
scheme. The white border, now in vogue, 
is charming, especially if it lies in a gar- 
den rich in color. It’s thrilling when seen 
at night in lighted gardens. 

A scheme in the French blending of 
blue, lavender, pink, and a bit of purple, 
combines, better than any other, dainti- 
ness with richness and is usually most 
successful, especially in the summer gar- 
den where the cool colors give comfort. 

For warmth, nothing equals a rich 
blending of cream, yellow and orange, 
with a little accenting of deep clear red, 
or of velvety brown. For spring you 
can secure certain irises, like the Spanish 
Thunderbolt, or such Tulips, as Black- 
boy or La Tulipe Noire; for summer, try 
brown English wallflowers; for fall, 
bronze heleniums, like good old Riverton 
Gem, or any of several brown or bronze 
pompon chrysanthemums; for winter, 
our native Fritillaria lanceolata. 

Don’t attempt to make a border do 
double-duty as a warm-color scheme for 
winter, and cool-color scheme for sum- 
mer. Plants in the West. it seems, bloom 
out of turn and spoil it all. 

Avoid the crowding of too many 
varieties. One should choose less than 
half the suggested materials and make 
real love to those few. 


FOR THE BLUE GARDEN 
For the blue garden one could well 
choose from among the following for 
winter: Iris stylosa, Iris Purple King, 
perennial forget-me-not, the new blue 
strain of Primula obconica, Hyacinth 
Queen of Blues, and the little blue Dutch 
Roman Hyacinth and Dutch Iris Wedge- 
wood. If one uses annual fillers, ideal 
winter ones are Nemesia Blue Gem and 

dwarf Jubilee Gem cornflower. 


For spring blue: Linum narbonense, 
Iris Frederick, Campanula portenschla- 
giana, Salvia farinacea Blue Bedder 
(which lasts through summer and fall), 
and above all, delphiniums. 

For summer blue: verbena Blue 
Triumph, platycodon, agapanthus, and 
Veronica spicata. Good annuals are 
Browalla speciosa Major and old-time 
cornflowers. 

For autumn blue: Campanula isophylla 
and Isophylla mayi, and glorious Salvia 
pitcheri. Good annuals are love in a mist 
and ageratum, except in frosty regions. 

Good blue annuals are: Lobelia Crys- 
tal Palace, and Nemophila insignis. 


FOR WHITE: 


Second in importance come the whites. 
To insure continuity, choose for winter 
perennial candytuft, chiffon daisies, 
white Iris Stylosa, and Snowflakes. So 
scarce is good winter white that there, 
at least, you must depend on annuals, 
somewhat, especially stocks, violas, snap- 
dragons, and, in shade, Primula chi- 
nensis. 

For spring: Iris San Francisco, or at 
least, Easter Morn, white platycodon, 
freesia Giant Purity, hyacinth, white 
daffodil and ranunculus. 

For summer: white delphiniums, Lil- 
ium Regale, perennial phlox, especially 
the dependable Mrs. Jenkins, kingly 
white agapanthus, and Crinum Powellii. 
« Forautumn: Aster Ericoides, boltonia, 
Japanese anemone, both single and 
double, Mexican tuberose, and white 
pompon chrysanthemums of low stature. 
If there is room for Moraea iridiodes it 
will give a show through more of the 
year than any other flower. 

FOR YELLOW: 

For winter: Nothing equals Rein- 
wardtia or Golden Flax. Most nurseries, 
however, sell it as Linum flavum, a plant 
with but half its beauty. Alstromeria is 
lovely in shady locations. For frosty 
spots, winter aconite is a jolly standby. 

Ideal for spring are calliopsis, ranun- 
culus, daffodils (especially the early- 
blooming variety, February Gold), iris 
Golden Gleece, yellow calla, Hemero- 
callis Thumbergii, and citrina, the 2 
most fragrant of all, and still among the 
loveliest in spite of new developments. 

For foregrounds, or bulb covers, 
Alyssum saxatile, and the dainty cream 
one A. citrinum. 

For summer, the finer dwarf Golden- 
rods and rudbekias and nasturtium 


This Month in the Garden 














Golden Gleam. 

The rainbow scheme here diagramed 
follows, in general, the lines of the spec- 
trum, with white added for leavening 
and extra generosity shown as to the 
precious blues. 

Perhaps even more satisfying would 
be the use of either the warm half or 
the cool half alone. The pattern could 
be repeated, working the opposite way 
from the center. 
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fares to sailing point. 


persons, including meals. 


be $1000 cash. 


PACIFIC COAST ONLY! | 


An Expense-Free Trip to Hawaii 
for Two People... including... 


] Two Ist-class round-trip tickets on any steam- 
ship sailing from a United States Pacific Coast 
port to Hawaii, including round-trip railroad 


One week in a leading Honolulu hotel for two 


$100 “pocket money” goes with each ticket... 
winner and companion each get $100 cash. 
Winners can make this trip at their conve- 
nience before October 1, 1938 (sailing reserva- 
tions subject to availability of space). 
OR—WINNERS CAN CHOOSE CASH 
If winner chooses to go alone, he or she can choose 
the trip and an extra $500 cash. If winner prefers 
not to take the trip, first prize for each week will 


Each Week 100 Other Prizes of §5 each 
ENTER THIS WEEK—ENTER EVERY WEEK 


5 TRIPS TO HAWAI/ 


Each trip includes ALL EXPENSES for 2 people 


2? 5. CASH | oF 1000 FACH 


7 “Also. 
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1. Finish the sentence, “‘I like Ivory Soap because .. . 
in 25 additional words or less. Write your sentence on one 
side of a sheet of paper, signing your name and address. 
Give the name of the dealer who sold you Ivory Soap. 








2. Attach one Large-Size Ivory Soap wrapper and one 
Medium-Size Ivory Soap wrapper (or reasonable fac- 
similes) to your entry. Mail your entries to Ivory Pacific 
Coast Contest, Dept. SM-87, Box 3338, San Francisco, 












WIN! START NOW! JUST COMPLETE THIS SENTENCE: 
D like Svoey Soap becawae.-~-----------+---- Pee... 


What a vacation!—and what a thrill to 
sail off for days of ocean luxury—then 8 
sun-soaked days in happy Hawaii. And 
you can take a companion, too, you know 
—which means added fun. 

These marvelous trips are being offered 
to help you find out how many ways Ivory 
Soap can help you in your home. 


The Pacific Coast’s own Contest 


This contest ts limited to Pacific Coast resi- 
dents. So you aren’t competing with the 
whole country—you have a far better 
chance to win than in ordinary contests. 
And you'll always be a winner—by using 
Ivory Soap! You can win a nicer complex- 
ion with the pure soap that doctors advise 
for babies—soothing baths—smooth hands, 
even though you do “‘dishpan duty.” 


Easy to enter 


Enter today! And to show how easy it is, 
here’s a sentence to start you going: 


“T like Ivory Soap because the soap that’s 
pure enough for a baby’s skin beautifies my 
complexion, keeps my busy hands smooth 
and protects all washable fabrics.” 


OPENING 
1st Contest — NOW Sat., Aug. 14 
2nd Contest—Sun., Aug. 15 Sat., Aug. 21 
3rd Contest—Sun., Aug. 22 Sat., Aug. 28 
(IN 25 ADDITIONAL WORDS OR LESS) 4th Contest—Sun., Aug. 29 Sat., Sept. 4 
So hurry! Write your Ivory sentence! Sth Contest-—-Gum., Sept. 5 Sat., Sept. 32 







California. 
3. There will be 5 weekly contests, each with a separate 
list of prizes. Opening and closing dates are as follows: 


CLOSING 


Don’t “think up” fancy words. Write just 
as if you were talking to a friend. 


Here’s what you’d get 
Goodbye to humdrum life—you’d sail away 
to the play-paradise of the Pacific— in /first- 
class accommodations in a luxurious ship. 
And then a week ashore in one of Hono- 
lulu’s leading hotels. Single rooms or double 
room as desired. Marvelous meals free! 
And outside—beautiful beaches, swimming 
and water sports—and all the romance of 
Hawaii! 

You can make this trip at your conve- 
nience any time before October 1, 1938. 


This is your chance! Don’t miss it! You 
may win a big prize! And new opportuni- 
ties to win every week! 

_ Listen to these 

RADIO PROGRAMS for 
more CONTEST NEWS 


“MARY MARLIN“s“ THE O’NEILLS“ 


Mondays through Fridays. See your 
newspaper for times and stations. 








4. Entries for each week’s contest must be postmarked 
before Saturday midnight of the same week. Entries will 
be entered in each week's contest as received. 


5. Enter each week's contest as often as you choose, but 
be sure to include one Large-Size Ivory Soap wrapper and 
one Medium-Size lvory Soap wrapper (or facsimiles) with 
each entry. 


6. Entries will be judged on sincerity, aptness and indi- 
viduality of thought. Your own words are most important. 
Fancy entries will not count extra. The decision of the 
judges will be final. Duplicate prizes awarded in case of 
ties. Entries, contents, and ideas submitted become the 
property of Procter & Gamble. No entries will be re- 
turned. Contest subject to Federal, State and Local 
regulations. 


7. Any resident of the states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, and Montana 
may compete, except employees of Procter & Gamble, 


their advertising agencies and their families. 
8. Prizes—as listed in panel at upper left. 


9. Winners of trips to Hawaii will be announced shortly 
and 


after the close of each contest on “The O’Neills”’ 
“Mary Marlin”’ radio programs. 









_— 


TODAY To IVORY SOAP 
PACIFIC COAST CONTEST, 
DEPT. SM-87, BOX 3338 


| ga a’ | SAN FRANCISCO, olen’ 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY 
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Model couple. The 
model-making Coffins 
of Pasadena. The land- 
scaping details are 
done by Mrs. Coffin. 
She can duplicate any 
kind of tree or shrub. 
Bits of desert holly 
make trunks, and dyed 
bran becomes leaves 





THEY MAKE MODELS 
FOR MODEL HOMES 





Rough and ready. The rough preliminary Study 
Model alongside the ready Finished Model 





Traditional. A model for the West which combines 
bits of New and old England 





Long time see. It's an old style that never grows 
old. Monterey house a la model 


M.. AnD Mrs. Stanton B. 
Coffin live in Pasadena and make 
model home models. 

To children it seems as if the 
Coffins have the jolliest job in 
the world—a lifetime of doll 
houses and toy castles. The 
Coffins think their job is fun, 
too, but it also has a serious side. 

More and more people are 
using architectural models, the 
Coffins say. The chief reason is 
that most people find it hard to 
read their architect’s blueprints 
and tell from them how their 
home is going to look when it’s 
finally built. But with a model— 
made exactly to scale—they can 
get an accurate preview. They 
can look at it from every angle. 
And if there’s some feature they 
don’t like, they can change it 
before it’s too late. “Cardboard 
models,” Mr. Coffin points out, 
“are a lot cheaper to alter than 
real houses made of concrete, 
steel, or wood.” 


Mr. Coffin began his model career in 
New York. working with the great stage 
designer Norman Bel Geddes. Later he 
moved to Minneapolis and switched 
from model stage sets to model houses. 
More recently he transferred his studio 
to Pasadena, and now he’s working over- 
time to keep up with the demands of 
western homebuilders who want to look 
before they leap. 

First you and your architect send 
your plans to his studio, and he tells you 
how much a model will cost. For houses 
costing from $10,000 to $50,000, a model 
normally costs about one percent. 

If the price fits your budget, midget 
construction-work proceeds. First there’s 
the Study Model. This is relatively sim- 
ple in detail. All doors, windows, and 
surface details are shown in pencil only. 
With this model you and your architect 
can ponder over the proportions of the 
house; alter the roof line here and there; 
and rub out and pencil in doors and 
windows until you find the arrangement 
which exactly suits you. 

When all changes have been made, 
Mr. Coffin builds the Finished Model. 
This is done in full detail and in color. 
Even the landscaping and planting are 
indicated. 

Mr. Coffin likes designing houses 
better than designing stage scenery, be- 
cause it’s more useful. He predicts that 
ultimately all architects will use models 
in explaining house plans to their clients. 
He’s very proud of the models which he 
recently completed for Grace Moore and 
for Robert Montgomery. The Mont- 
gomery grounds covered an entire city 
block, and the model included 75 trees 
and 900 shrubs. 

The model-making Coffins have 3 
little girls: Alisan, 10; Carroll, 7; and 
Natalie, 5. And that’s the only sad part 
of this story—the children aren't al- 
lowed to play in the studio! 





The Old West anew. The California ranch house 
style is widely and deservedly stylish at present 
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Ben Davis 
Talks About Color 


Ben Davis, the head of the Interior 
Decorating Department at Gumps’, San 
Francisco, is a man whom im- 
mediately know knows his business as 
well as anything can be known. 

His home town is Seattle. He grad- 
uated in architecture at the University 
of Washington in Seattle, and practised 
interior decorating there. He’s been 
with Gumps’ 8 years, and has just con- 
cluded a vear as President of the North- 
ern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Decorators. 

Sunset asked Mr. Davis about the 
trend to brighter-colored houses, ex- 
emplified by our this month’s cover. 

“Today,” said Mr. Davis, “decora- 
tion concerns itself with the exterior as 
well as the interior of the house. The 
rules are similar in theory if varying in 
application. The interior relates the 
house to the personality of the house- 
hold. The exterior relates the house to 


you 


the surrounding landscape. 

“The era of drab, somber color is well 
behind us, and we live and work in a 
world alive with color. Present-day in- 
terior design and decoration utilizes color 
that is higher-pitched than ever before. 
The once-admired ‘tone’ themes for in- 
teriors aren't suited to the present 
mood. Outside the house interprets the 
same gay spirit. 

“All this doesn’t mean that to be in 
fashion your house must be the rowdy 
child of the neighborhood. Far from it. 
The exterior can sparkle with color and 
be neither blatant nor distracting. 

“Just as warm, fresh color schemes 
of interior decoration demand thought- 
ful conceiving, so does the exterior color 
planning of the home need expert ad- 
vice and consideration. Many architects 
regard this as a serious part of their 
work. Often a decorator assists in the 
outside planning of the home. 

“Environment is of great importance 
when deciding on a proper outside color 
scheme. Not only must the adjacent 


THE COVER COLOR HOUSE 


oo Cotor House on the cover is the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. James B. Graeser, 
in Piedmont, Calif. The architect was 
Michael Goodman, of Berkeley. The 
color scheme was suggested by Rudolph 
Schaeffer, of the Rudolph Schaeffer 
School of Design, San Francisco. 

The color scheme is Chartreuse yel- 
low, pale pistachio green, and powder 
blue. It was chosen not only because it 
was pleasing in itself and was in har- 
mony with the house’s surroundings but 
also because it eliminated impractical or 
costly materials. 

The style of the house is Gently 


The whole face of the Color House the cover shows 


in profile. Note how neatly it rambles 
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Modern. The exterior surfaces are con- 
crete and redwood, and the roofing is 
34-inch shakes. It’s a delightfully simple 
house, and was comparatively inexpen- 
sive to build. 

It’s built with 314 levels—2 lower 
levels, a half level on which are segre- 
gated the children’s quarters (shaded in 
plan below), and a top level containing 
the master bedroom and the garage. 

The terracmg below the house is sup- 
ported by the use of concrete-tie “‘flex- 
ible bulkheads.” 

The sun-deck furniture on the cover 
was loaned by Capwell’s, Oakland. 
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houses be considered, but the natural 
environment itself. A house on a low 
plain, with a straight horizon line in the 
distance, can utilize brilliant contrasts 
of color. A more picturesque background 
of mountain landscape and trees dictates 
an unassuming color scheme. 

“The present trend of gardens must 
also be considered when selecting a 
house color scheme. A house must com- 
plement in color the general effect of the 
garden, never vie with it. The natural 
beauty of rocks, trees, and 
mustn't be upset by unsuitable color 
thrust into the middle of it.” 


flowers 





Front entrance of the color house 
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Model couple. The 
model-making Coffins 
of Pasadena. The land- 
scaping details are 
done by Mrs. Coffin. 
She can duplicate any 
kind of tree or shrub. 
Bits of desert holly 
make trunks, and dyed 
bran becomes leaves 





THEY MAKE MODELS 
FOR MODEL HOMES 





Rough and ready. The rough preliminary Study 
Model alongside the ready Finished Model 





Traditional. A model for the West which combines 
bits of New and old England 





Long time see. It's an old style that never grows 
old. Monterey house a la model 


M.. AND Mrs. Stanton B. 
Coffin live in Pasadena and make 
model home models. 

To children it seems as if the 
Coffins have the jolliest job in 
the world—a lifetime of doll 
houses and toy castles. The 
Coffins think their job is fun, 
too, but it also has a serious side. 

More and more people are 
using architectural models, the 
Coffins say. The chief reason is 
that most people find it hard to 
read their architect’s blueprints 
and tell from them how their 
home is going to look when it’s 
finally built. But with a model— 
made exactly to scale—they can 
get an accurate preview. They 
can look at it from every angle. 
And if there’s some feature they 
don’t like, they can change it 
before it’s too late. “Cardboard 
models,”” Mr. Coffin points out, 
“are a lot cheaper to alter than 
real houses made of concrete, 
steel, or wood.” 


Mr. Coffin began his model career in 
New York. working with the great stage 
designer Norman Bel Geddes. Later he 
moved to Minneapolis and switched 
from model stage sets to model houses. 
More recently he transferred his studio 
to Pasadena, and now he’s working over- 
time to keep up with the demands of 
western homebuilders who want to look 
before they leap. 

First you and your architect send 
your plans to his studio, and he tells you 
how much a model will cost. For houses 
costing from $10,000 to $50,000, a model 
normally costs about one percent. 

If the price fits your budget, midget 
construction-work proceeds. First there’s 
the Study Model. This is relatively sim- 
ple in detail. All doors, windows, and 
surface details are shown in pencil only. 
With this model you and your architect 
can ponder over the proportions of the 
house; alter the roof line here and there; 
and rub out and pencil in doors and 
windows until you find the arrangement 
which exactly suits you. 

When all changes have been made, 
Mr. Coffin builds the Finished Model. 
This is done in full detail and in color. 
Even the landscaping and planting are 
indicated. 

Mr. Coffin likes designing houses 
better than designing stage scenery, be- 
cause it’s more useful. He predicts that 
ultimately all architects will use models 
in explaining house plans to their clients. 
He’s very proud of the models which he 
recently completed for Grace Moore and 
for Robert Montgomery. The Mont- 
gomery grounds covered an entire city 
block, and the model included 75 trees 
and 900 shrubs. 

The model-making Coffins have 3 
little girls: Alisan, 10; Carroll, 7; and 
Natalie, 5. And that’s the only sad part 
of this story—the children aren't al- 
lowed to play in the studio! 





The Old West anew. The California ranch house 
style is widely and deservedly stylish at present 
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Ben Davis 
Talks About Color 


Ben Davis, the head of the Interior 
Decorating Department at Gumps’, San 
Francisco, is a man whom you im- 
mediately know knows his business as 
well as anything can be known. 

His home town is Seattle. He grad- 
uated in architecture at the University 
of Washington in Seattle, and practised 
interior decorating there. He’s been 
with Gumps’ 8 years, and has just con- 
cluded a year as President of the North- 
ern California Chapter of the American 
Institute of Decorators. 

Sunset asked Mr. Davis about the 
trend to brighter-colored houses, ex- 
emplified by our this month’s cover. 

“Today,” said Mr. Davis, “decora- 
tion concerns itself with the exterior as 
well as the interior of the house. The 
rules are similar in theory if varying in 
application. The interior relates the 
house to the personality of the house- 
hold. The exterior relates the house to 


the surrounding landscape. 

“The era of drab, somber color is well 
behind us, and we live and work in a 
world alive with color. Present-day in- 
terior design and decoration utilizes color 
that is higher-pitched than ever before. 
The once-admired ‘tone’ themes for in- 
teriors aren't suited to the present 
mood. Outside the house interprets the 
same gay spirit. 

“All this doesn’t mean that to be in 
fashion your house must be the rowdy 
child of the neighborhood. Far from it. 
The exterior can sparkle with color and 
be neither blatant nor distracting. 

“Just as warm, fresh color schemes 
of interior decoration demand thought- 
ful conceiving, so does the exterior color 
planning of the home need expert ad- 
vice and consideration. Many architects 
regard this as a serious part of their 
work. Often a decorator assists in the 
outside planning of the home. 

“Environment is of great importance 
when deciding on a proper outside color 
scheme. Not only must the adjacent 


THE COVER COLOR HOUSE 


‘Ts Cotor House on the cover is the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. James B. Graeser, 
in Piedmont, Calif. The architect was 
Michael Goodman, of Berkeley. The 
color scheme was suggested by Rudolph 
Schaeffer, of the Rudolph Schaeffer 
School of Design, San Francisco. 

The color scheme is Chartreuse yel- 
low, pale pistachio green, and powder 
blue. It was chosen not only because it 
was pleasing in itself and was in har- 
mony with the house’s surroundings but 
also because it eliminated impractical or 
costly materials. 

The style of the house is Gently 





The whole face of the Color House the cover shows 


in profile. Note how neatly it rambles 
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Modern. The exterior surfaces are con- 
crete and redwood, and the roofing is 
34-inch shakes. It’s a delightfully simple 
house, and was comparatively inexpen- 
sive to build. 

It's built with 314 levels—2 lower 
levels, a half level on which are segre- 
gated the children’s quarters (shaded in 
plan below), and a top level containing 
the master bedroom and the garage. 

The terracmg below the house is sup- 
ported by the use of concrete-tie “flex- 
ible bulkheads.” 

The sun-deck furniture on the cover 
was loaned by Capwell’s, Oakland. 
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houses be considered, but the natural 
environment itself. A house on a low 
plain, with a straight horizon line in the 
distance, can utilize brilliant contrasts 
of color. A more picturesque background 
of mountain landscape and trees dictates 
an unassuming color scheme. 

“The present trend of gardens must 
also be considered when selecting a 
house color scheme. A house must com- 
plement in color the general effect of the 
garden, never vie with it. The natural 
beauty of rocks, trees, and flowers 
mustn’t be upset by unsuitable color 
thrust into the middle of it.” 





Front entrance of the color house 
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_ building people are gath- 
ered together the talk drifts round soon- 
er or later to low-cost housing. This is 
one of the building industry’s Big Prob- 
lems—how to build adequate small 
homes within a price range of $2500 to 
$3500. 

Some builders say low-cost houses can 
never be produced with traditional con- 
struction methods. They predict pre- 
fabrication, saying that low costs can 
only come with the adoption of auto- 
mobile assembly-line methods. Others 
go one step further and say automobile 
trailer homes are the solution. 

In the face of all this, lovers of home- 
style homes will be glad to learn of the 
work which is now being done in Los 
Angeles to develop low-cost houses along 
traditional lines. Three of ’em are shown 
on this page. 

Below are listed some of the ways in 
which low costs were arrived at in these 
“Package Homes,” and they’re good 
ideas for every homebuilder to consider 

1. The house plan approximates a 
square, as this form cuts the length of 
exterior walls to a minimum. 

2. Low-pitched roofs are used, since 
this requires less framing lumber and 
less roof covering. 

3. The design throughout is simplified 
to eliminate unnecessary corners. 

4. Rooms are designed for framing 
lumber of standard lengths carried in 
stock. 

5. Windows and doors are attached 
directly to the structural framing, by 
the use of stud-sized stock milled to pat- 
tern. 

6. All interior walls are paneled (over 
insulating board) in knotty pine or red- 
wood, thus eliminating plaster. 

7. Grade-marked lumber is required 
throughout, to assure standard quality. 
(For of grade-making, 
July issue, page 47.) 


summary see 


Plant Your Steps 
And Pavements 


Though landscape architects frown 
on it, some garden owners like to grow 
grass in the crevices of flagstone walks 
or paved areas. The landscapers frown 
because the grass makes the crevices too 
conspicuous and they'd rather see folks 
get what is known as 
pavement planting. 

Pavement planting, like good tobacco 
to the soul, gives a feeling of mellowness 
to the garden. It also takes the coldness 


interested in 


Homebuilding 








Three “Package Homes." The 
above 5-room, which builds for 
$2950, has been built at the Cali- 
fornia House and Garden Exhi- 
bition, 5900 Wilshire, Los An- 
geles, and is open all this month 





The house above and the house 
below are variations of the house 
at top. The above is a 4-room, 
and can be built for $2650. A 
double garage can be added for 





This larger variation, a 5-room- 
plus, costs $3600. ''Package 
Homes" were developed by Col. 
W. H. Evans, of National Hous- 


ing Act fame. The Economy 
Housing Corp., Los Angeles, 
builds them 


out of the stones. English gardeners use 
pavement planting a lot. They use appro- 
priate plants in flagstone walks, steps, 
and terraces. Dwarf plants with leaves 
that don’t easily bruise when tramped 
upon are the types to be used. If fleshy- 
leaved types were planted, they might 
be as bad as banana peels on a sidewalk. 

A walk or paved area planned to 
accommodate pavement plants should 
be laid on a bed of sand over soil. Stones 
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or bricks set in concrete wouldn’t give 
rootlets any nourishment unless fissures 
developed. 

Among the best pavement plants are 
the thymes, creeping veronicas, Mazus 
reptans, dwarf pinks, arenarias, aubret- 
ias, aethionemas, creeping rosemary (for 
sides of steps), Cerastium tormentosum, 
Tunica saxifraga, Erinus alpinus, Men- 
tha requieni, Bellium minatium, and 
Gypsophila repens alba. 
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Posed by the ‘‘Jones Family,’’ with Jed Prouty in the 
role of Father, Spring Byington, Kenneth Howell, 
Shirley Deane, June Carlson, Florence Roberts and 
George Ernest. Courtesy Twentieth Century-Fox Studios. 


Me impulsive than tactful (Mother 
prided herself on her cookery even 
with the old stove)—still, Dad’s tribute 
is from the heart, and echoed by the whole 
family. % Similar scenes are occurring in 
thousands of homes—éincluding your neigh- 
bors. Inquire of your friends who have new 
éas ranges. You'll find them all enthusias- 
tic. Delighted by new delicacy and flavor 
in old, familiar dishes. Inspired to 
try new recipes. Sure of success every 


time. Enjoying daily compliments. 


* You too will be happy with a modern 
gas range—?#t’s a promise. Y ou'|l thrill to the 
heat-sealed oven with automatic tempera- 
ture and time-controls, and new low-tem- 
perature cooking —the self lighting combi- 
nation speed and simmer burners — per- 
fected smokeless broiler—convenient table 
top—streamline beauty—countless other 
features awaiting yourdiscovery.* ( Jwner- 


ship is made easy by the friendliest 


YL. terms — offered by your Gas 
Company or Appliance Dealer. 


THE MODERN FUEL 
\ 


SPEEB! GAS IS THE ONLY COOKING FUEL THAT ATTAINS FULL HEAT INSTANTLY 
COOKING * HOT WATER + REFRIGERATION * HEATING 
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Sunset 
Goes Hollywood 


This month Sunset brings you a fash- 
jon scoop—an exclusive original design 
done just for Sunset by a young man 
whose work has Hollywood's eyes ex- 
cited and tongues exclamatory—Ed- 
ward Stevenson, head designer at the 
R.K.O. studios. 

His drawings are below. The left-hand 
one is of a Gay Nineties costume which 
he designed for, and which Frances 
Farmer wears in, R.K.O.’s new hit, 
“The Toast of New York.” Frances 
Farmer, by the way, is one of the many 
things Seattle has reason to be proud of. 
She’s the toast of Seattle, too. The right- 
hand drawing is of Mr. Stevenson’s mod- 
ern adaptation, for Sunset readers, of his 
old-fashioned costume. 

Every successfully costumed histori- 
cal movie has influenced the course of 
fashion history. Even Paris admits that 
swing skirts and the waltz dresses of the 
past few seasons are due to costume 
pictures of romantic periods. 

It all goes to show the world that 
Hollywood has something. 

A very few years ago Hollywood was 
not only the name of a fam- 
ous town in southern Cali- 
fornia, it was also an adjec- 
tive. A whispered “that’s 
awfully Hollywood” about 
a new outfit was anything 
but flattering. It meant the 
whole thing was out of focus 
—the proportions all wrong, 
the bows too big and too 
many, the contrasts too ob- 
vious; in other words, slight- 


ly fantastic. 





A GAY '90 BECOMES A PERFECT '37. Left, a Stevenson- 
designed Victorian costume Frances Farmer wears in ‘The 
Toast of New York.’ Right, Mr. Stevenson's modern version of it 
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MOVIE STYLE-STAR. Edward Stevenson, a native Hollywoodian who's 
R.K.O. Pictures’ head designer. You've admired clothes he's designed 


Holly wood is an amazing place. It’s a 
city of paradoxes, of extremes, of unbe- 
lievably rapid change. One of the most 
evident of its changes has been in the 
attitude toward fashion. The Holly- 
wood that was a law unto itself, and 
whose law in matters of taste was law- 
lessness, has become one of the 3 great 
creative style centers of the world. Even 
New York and Paris. 
the other 2, admit it. 

But the situation 
isn’t as simple as the 
fact. 

As a rule, regular 
clothes, regardless of 
their exquisiteness, 
don’t show well on 
the screen. For this 
reason, and because 
the stars themselves 
are very definite and 
distinctive types, cin- 
ema fashions are usu- 
ally intensified or ex- 
aggerated. So much 
so that even the most 
exotic of the stars sel- 
dom buy their screen 
clothes to wear in pri- 
vate life without hav- 
ing them toned down 

a change in_ the 
skirt length. a higher 
neck, a smaller sleeve. 
movie-struck 
girls in Pittsburgh 
and Peoria rush home 


4 to lose no time in 
copying exactly a 


dress they've seen in 
the movies. Some 
wholesale — manufac- 
turers rush home too, 





and the result, in cheap materials and 
with a little skimping in the wrong 
places, is even more grotesque. 

The motion pictures have a fine future 
as a determiner of fashion and an edu- 
cational medium in matters of taste, if 
the movie-going public (and who isn’t 
of it?) can manage to take only what’s 
good for them in what Hollywood has 
to offer; modifying or rejecting that 
which is not for their needs. 

Color is of course as basic a funda- 
mental of fashion as fabric and line. 
Now that color movies have definitely 
arrived, the Hollywood influence is go- 
ing to be more potent than ever. And 
the public’s study of “that dress she’s 
wearing” is going to be more interesting 
and more useful. Not only are original 
color combinations shown, but you can 
also see what shades are particularly at- 
tractive on players of your own coloring. 

Concerning your probiem in adapting 
screen fashions to yourself, Mr. Steven- 
son says “The important thing to re- 
member is yourself. Know your possi- 
bilities and limitations and the basic 
lines which are right for you. And then 
learn the fundamental line of each new 
fashion. Every new style can be simpli- 
fied down in this manner. 

“In adapting period costumes it is 
especially important to remember that 
stvle is not a matter of gadgets, and that 
in choosing the details there should be a 
definite reason for everything you wear.’ 


This month Hollywood, next month 
your back yard. Next month we'll bring 
you pictures of and facts about barbecue 
costumes—things for the host and hostess 
of an“ outdoor eat” to wear. Usefulness will 
be stressed, and looks won't be overlooked. 
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OOK around you at the women 
men admire and you'll discover 
they all have one thing in common— 
a beautiful skin. 
Skin loveliness is something every 
woman should try to give to herself 
at any age! 


When blemishes come to mar the 
beauty of your skin— large pores, 
coarse texture, shadowy lines, dry 
scaly roughness, crepiness, oily shine 

Nature is calling for help. 

Your skin’s natural defenses have 
weakened. Oil glands are refusing to 
work as they should, supplying the 
oils which keep skin firm, fresh and 
supple. Circulation of the blood which 
carries nourishment to the skin and 
removes waste, is slowing down. 

When this happens you must sup- 
plement Nature and help make these 
weakening defenses strong again! 
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\ COMPLETE 





Your success in doing this depends 
upon what you do. Doing the wrong 
thing may be just as bad as doing 
nothing at all. 

The best way is the simplest. What 
you need is just one inclusive, complete 
cream which is patterned on natural 
skin oils. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream! 

This complete cream helps do for 
your skin what Nature does unaided 
for very young skin—supplies pre- 
cious oils which once more make your 
skin smooth, soft, fresh. And, with 
gentle massage to stimulate the slow 
circulation, your skin becomes firmer, 
younger-looking. 

How simple it is! No expensive 
beauty treatments. No elaborate set of 
creams, each for a different purpose. 


It's no wonder that so many of 








A depleted skin is a 
; skin powerless to de- 
—-~- fend itself against 

invading blemishes. 
/ Keep your skin's nat- 
ural defenses strong 
and actively working! 











Hollywood’s famous stars choose this 
simple way to guard their high-priced 
beauty. “One cream is enough for us,” 
they say, “just so it’s this complete 
cream patterned on natural skin oils 
—TIngram’s Milkweed Cream.” 

See what this method can do for your 
skin. Start tonight. Smooth in some 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream with the cor- 
rect upward and outward stroke. Do it 
regularly and you'll soon begin to see 
your skin firm up, becoming fresher, 
smoother, with blemishes fading! 


NGRAMS 


Mirxweep Cream 


A TREATMENT CREAM, A CLEANSER, A FOUNDATION, ALL-IN-ONE 
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Color for 
Kitchens 


i. A modern home, the kitchen is the 
room which of all rooms should be gay, 
cheerful, and colorful. 

And so, since this issue of Sunset is 
a color issue, we sought out Miss Eliza- 
beth Banning, brilliant western Color 
Consultant, and asked her to suggest 
some exciting new color combinations 
for Sunset’s readers. Miss Banning 
agreed at once, and went to work with 
a will. 

The way she worked was what inter- 
ested us most. “The kitchen,” she said, 
“should be a pleasant background, not 
only for the housewife, but for food 
itself.” So, in developing each of her 
Sunset *‘Kitchenschemes,”’ the first thing 
she did was to write down the name of a 
food. Then she wrote down the name of 
the color which that food suggested. 
And then she wrote down a “title”’ for 
the kitchen which suggested both the 
color and the food. 

The 4 Kitchenschemes which Miss 
Banning created are shown in the chart 
below. 

The first is the SEAFARER’s KITCHEN. 
For this, the food selected was fish; the 
dominant color, blue. “In this kitchen,” 


says Miss Banning, “blue and white 
predominate. It’s perhaps the ‘cleanest’ 
in color feeling. Blue is a cool, relaxing 
color, and would be a happy solution for 
a sunny kitchen.” 

Next is the Hers Kitcuen. Food: 
salad; dominant color: green. “‘Green 
also is cool in feeling. When choosing 
greens for this plan, you should use deep, 
rich arcadian greens, not the lighter, 
yellower greens. Such herbs as lettuce, 
endive, watercress, and dandelion sug- 
gest the depth and quality of the green.” 

Then the TrLLamMook Kitcuen. Food: 
cheese; color: the yellow-to-orange color 
range of creamy golden flavorsome 
cheese. ‘“This,”” says Miss Banning, “‘is 
the first choice for a kitchen lacking in 
sunshine. The yellow ceiling will actually 
bring the feeling of sun into your kit- 









BRIGHT IDEALISTS. Preston Hop- 
kins and Elizabeth Banning are an 
IHuminating Designer and a Color 
Consultant, and their partnership 
is transforming the interiors of 
some leading San Francisco stores 


chen, no matter how dim it was.” 

Finally, the Vintner’s KitcuHen. 
Here the food is drink—wine; the color, 
wine red. ““This is an ideal ‘bachelor’s 
kitchen,’ for its colors are deep, full, and 
hearty. It provides a rich background 
for the culinary explorer.” 

All color names in the chart are stand- 
ard — those of kitchen accessories in 
terms of the new color code on page 36, 
July Sunset. The others are standard 
color terms which can be readily iden- 
tified by your painter or decorator. 


For delicious new recipes, tested and 
proved in Sunset kitchens, see KITCHEN 
CABINET, pages 36 and 37; for new kitchen 
equipment, see KITCHENEWS, on page 38. 
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KITCHEN KITCHEN KITCHEN KITCHEN 
BLUE GREEN YELLOW RED | 
OCEAN MINT MELLOW-GLOW 
BLUE GREEN YELLOW | BURGUNDY 
LOBSTER. REO [| SAFFRON YELLOW GREEN WHITE 
exTerion| OYSTER WHITE WHITE WHITE WHITE 
BLINDS On OYSTER WHITE WHITE WHITE WHITE 
eae BLUE GREEN YELLOW BURGUNDY 
Wall, OYSTER WHITE WHITE WHITE 
WHITE 
L 9 RH | ocean | ALeALrA | peep cream] PORT 
BLUE GREEN YELLOW WINE 
VWbou DEEP WATER | MEADOW WALNUT | PORT WINE * 
__fj Linoceum BLUE GREEN PLANK OR RUBY RED 
a A rarreaneo _ 
STANDARD KITCHEN COLORS }{DOELPHINIUM BLUE | GREEN, YELLOW] GREEN RED 
FOR UTENSILS &—ACCESSORIES | °C ERG \wate | O72 WHITE ware WHITE 
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Huckleberry 
Pudding 


Ruth Foote Escher of Seattle, who, as 
related in Sunset last year keeps house in 
a Cascades lookout tower, recommends 
huckleberry pudding with hard sauce as 
a late summer delight. About August 
first, she says, the prolific, tangy moun- 
tain huckleberries begin to come ripe, all 
57 varieties of them, and each day she 
wanders out and gathers some. 

Her pudding recipe is simple. 


cupfuls of huckleberries 
teaspoonful of lemon juice 
cupful of sugar 

cupful of butter 

eggs, beaten 

cupfuls of flour 

teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
teaspoonful of salt 

lL, teaspoonful of ground cloves 

1 cupful of milk 


B\ COD DOR et tO 
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Add the lemon juice and about 4 of 
the sugar to the berries, and let them 
stand while mixing the batter as follows: 
cream the butter and remaining sugar, 
add the eggs, then alternately add por- 
tions of the milk and of the dry ingredi- 
ents, which have been sified together. 
Stir the berries into the batter, and pour 
into a well-buttered pan. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350°) for 45 minutes. Serve 
warm, with hard sauce made by cream- 
ing together very thoroughly 14 cupful 
of butter and 1 cupful of powdered sugar, 
and flavoring to taste with vanilla or 
nutmeg. 

For where to find the most and best 
huckleberries, see page 14. 


Barbecuing — 
The Indian Way 


“Tf you would enjoy the finest of roast 
meats on your summer camping or auto 
trip try an Indian barbecue,” suggests 
A. C. Bohrnstedt, Salem, Ore. Here are 
his Rules-of-the-Game: 

If there is just a small party, before 
building your fire for the evening dinner 
dig a hole 12 to 15 inches deep, 12 inches 
wide, and about a foot and a half long. 
Start your fire in the hole, set up your 
camp stove over it and cook your eve- 
ning meal there. 

Take a dressed chicken, salmon, or 
any kind of roast of meat, season to your 
taste, and wrap first with a clean, white 
cloth of any kind (or better yet, with 
vegetable parchment paper) and tie it 
securely. Then wrap in 2 or 3 thicknesses 
of clean, heavy wrapping paper, or in 
the absence of that, in newspapers. Tie 
these securely, then put on a final wrap- 
ping of burlap, old gunny sacking, or 
anything that will keep out dirt. Moisten 
the outer wrapping slightly. 

After your evening meal is cooked, 
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keep the fire going until the hole is very 
hot and you have about 3 inches of good 
coals. Cover the coals with a light cover- 
ing of hot dirt, put your meat on top 
and cover it quickly with about 3 or 4 
inches of dirt. Now build your evening 
camp fire over it and enjoy it as long as 
you wish. In the morning set up your 
stove and cook your breakfast in the 
same place, then when everything else 
is ready remove the meat from the hole, 
unwrap, and serve. In this the 
juices are retained in the meat and you 
will have a roast fit for a king. Be sure 
to have the roast large enough to furnish 
meat for your sandwiches for the lunch. 
These with a thermos jug of hot coffee 
will give you a quick lunch and the 


way 


delay of noon cooking is saved. 


SERVING A SMALL CROWD 

If you have a crowd to serve, plan on 
about 34 of a pound for each person to 
be served, and do not put more than 20 
pounds of meat in a package. In no'case 
should the hole be more than 20 inches 
deep or more than 30 inches wide. You 
can have it as long as is necessary to 
accommodate the meat. Do not put one 
piece of meat on top of another, but put 
them side by side. Hardwood or the 
knots of soft 
making coals and for giving a slow, 
steady fire on top rather than too hot a 
fire. About 6 hours from the time the 
roast is put into the hole is sufficient for 
an ordinary small roast, although 8 


woods are the best for 


hours is best for the larger-sized roasts. 
A longer time will not hurt if the fire is 
kept even and steady and not too hot. 
The fireman’s job is an important one. 


SERVING 2500 PEOPLE 

For a large barbecue of 100 pounds 
and upwards, I suggest a bed of coals 
about 6 inches deep. If the meat is to 
be served at noon have the hole ready 
for the meat about 2 a.m., giving a full 
10 hours. I have successfully roasted as 
much as 1200 pounds of meat at one 
time in this way, serving about 2500 
people, but try it out with your small 
crowd first, and with experience you can 
handle the larger crowd. 

Fish or fowl does not need to bake 
quite as long as beef, pork, bear, or veni- 
son. Of all things, be careful in wrapping 
the meat so that the juices will be kept 
in and the dirt out. In taking it from the 
hole be sure to get your spade down 
under it after having removed most of 
the dirt from the top, and be prepared 
to unwrap quickly so that it will not 
burst into a flame as soon as it is ex- 
posed to the air. Here’s hoping that 
you'll try a barbecue and enjoy it. 
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MiLuions of radio listeners have 
heard Kellogg’s Singing Lady sing 
“The Supper Song.” They all agree 
that her thrilling voice is one of the 
pleasantest sounds “‘on the air.” 

Every one agrees, too, that the 
“Snap, Crackle, Pop!” of Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies in milk or cream is a 
thrilling sound when you're hungry! 
It says you're due for a real taste- 
treat—toasted rice bubbles, cool, 
crisp and crunchy! 

This ready-to-serve cereal is light, 
wholesome and easily digested, never 
disturbs sound sleep. Ideal for bed- 
time snacks. A Mother Goose story 
printed on every package. 

Serve Kellogg’s Rice Krispies for 
breakfasts, lunches and children’s 
evening meals. At all grocers. Served 
by restaurants. 
Made by Kel- 
logg in Battle 


Creek. 
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in pan of’ hot water. 
Bake 40 minutes at 350° | 


























Kitchen 


Carrot Ring 
(Illustrated on this page) 


“A really good recipe for carrot ring” is something a good many hostesses are 
looking for. This one, extremely easy to make, always brings compliments from 
guests. 

2 cupfuls of riced cooked carrots 
1 teaspoonful of minced onion 
3 eggs, well beaten 
1 cupful of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
1 teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper to taste 





DINNER FOR AN AUGUST DAY 
Green Garden Salad with 
French Dressing 
Toasted Crackers 
Tiny Bread and Butter 
Sandwiches 
Baked Ham Slice with 
Horseradish Sauce 
%Carrot Ring Filled with 
Buttered Peas 
Re-heated Rolls Butter 
Fresh Raspberry Jam 
Compote of Fresh Stewed Fruit 


Mix in the order given, and pour into a well- 
buttered ring mold. (If you melt the butter and 
use only the oily part, avoiding the salt that settles 
to the bottom, there will be less likelihood of the 
mixture’s sticking and breaking when it’s turned 
out.) Set the mold on a folded cloth in a shallow 
pan of hot water, having the water only about an 
inch deep around the ring, and bake in a moderate 
oven (350°) for 40 minutes. Remove from oven, and let stand a few minutes; 
then loosen edges, invert a large hot plate over the mold, and turn out carefully. 
If desired, melted cheese may be poured over the ring just before serving. Fill 
the center with hot buttered green peas or snap beans, or with creamed tuna, 
crab, asparagus, or other flavorful mixture, and serve. 

The amounts given will almost fill a moderate-sized (that is, 8-inch) ring mold, 
and will serve 6. However, such a mold will hold about a cupful more, and so to 
serve 8, I sometimes add another egg and a little more carrot and milk, to fill it 


to the brim.—Mrs. C. A. N., Burlingame, Calif. 





or 

Bowl of Assorted Fresh Fruits 

Cream Cheese Ginger Snaps 
Coffee or Iced Tea 








Chicken Baked in Milk 


My mother always cooked chicken this way, and guests never failed to ask how 
it was prepared, and how such delicious gravy resulted. It is really very simple. 

Prepare and cut up a 4- or 5-pound chicken as for frying, and brown the pieces 
well in a frying pan, using a mixture of butter and 
shortening. Season with salt and pepper while fry- 
ing. When nicely browned, pour in enough sweet 





FOR SUNDAY OR COMPANY 


Grapefruit and Avocado Salad 
Cheese Dressing Melba Toast 





milk to half-cover the chicken, cover the pan Aibicien faked in ba | 
tightly, and bake in a moderate oven (350°) about a oe 
2 hours, or until the milk has all been absorbed and Hot Rolls Butter 


Youngberry Jam 


the chicken is very tender. Turn the pieces once rk teehee 


while baking. When done, remove the chicken to a 
hot platter, add flour to the fat and juices remain- 
ing in the pan, and stir over low heat for a few minutes; then add milk and cook, 
stirring constantly, until smoothly thickened. Season to taste just right, and let. 
cook slowly 10 minutes longer before serving.—Mrs. E. W. E., Modesto, Calif. 


Coffee 





Mints | 





Honey Cream Cheese Pie 
A not-quite-so-rich version of the very rich German cheese cake, this honey 
cream cheese pie will be welcomed by everyone. The recipe makes a large pie, 
sufficient for serving 8 persons, since the pieces should be fairly small. 





3 packages (3!4-0z. size) of cream cheese 
6 cupful of strained honey 
3 eggs, slightly beaten 
Juice and grated rind of half a lemon 
\4 teaspoonful of salt 
1% cupful rich milk 
Nutmeg 
Unbaked pastry shell 


VEGETABLE PLATE DINNER 
Stuffed Baked Artichokes | 
Buttered Corn Harvard Beets | 
Cabbage Slaw 
Corn Muffins Butter Jam 
% Honey Cream Cheese Pie 
Coffee 


9- or 10-inch size) 


Cream the cheese in a mixing bowl, and gradually 





work in the honey, eggs, lemon juice and rind, salt, 
and milk. Pour into the pastry-lined pan, and dust the top well with nutmeg. Put 
into a hot oven (450°) for 10 minutes, then reduce the heat very low (to 325° 
and continue baking 25 to 35 minutes longer, or until a knife, inserted in the 
custard filling, comes out clean.—J. C., Portland. 


You are invited to send your own favorite western recipes to the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 


Magazine, San Francisco. For each recipe used, $1 is paid on publication; unused contri- 
butions are not acknowledged or returned. Be sure every recipe is clear and complete. 
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Frozen Cake 
(Illustrated on this page) 
Any “ready-made”’ sheet cake—white, chocolate, or sponge—may be used for 
this dessert, cutting it in pieces to fit the refrigerator trays. However, I like best 


to make a fresh cake, by the following recipe, and bake it in 3 of the metal freezing 





trays from my refrigerator. The cake requires: 
FOR SUMMER BRIDGE 

4 eggs, yolks and whites separated Tray of Assorted Sandwiches 
1% cupfuls of sugar and Hors d'Oeuvres 

1 tablespoonful of milk , Individual Aspic Salads in 
1% cupfuls of flour, sifted before measuring Lettuce Cups 
14% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

\% teaspoonful of salt Frozen Cake Salted Nuts 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter Cooling Mints 
1% pints of whipping cream for frosting Hot Coffee 








Beat the egg yolks with a rotary beater until thick and lemon colored, then 
add the sugar gradually while continuing the beating. Stir in the milk, then fold 
in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. and lightly cut and fold in the sifted flour, 
baking powder, and salt. Last, fold in the melted butter, and pour batter into 3 
buttered and floured freezing trays. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in a moderate oven 
(375°). Let cool in the pans until almost cold, then turn out and trim off the 
crusty edges 

When thoroughly cold, frost each cake heavily with sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream, pile one upon another in one of the trays, and let stand overnight 
in the refrigerator. In the morning, slide the loaf into the freezing compartment. 
When frozen, turn out onto waxed paper on one of the removable shelves of the 
freezing compartment, and frost the top of the loaf with some of the whipped 
cream which has been saved for the purpose. Garnish as desired, then put the 
whole thing back into the freezing unit and forget it until serving time. Serve at 
the table, cutting the loaf into thick slices.—Mrs. H. T. C., Seattle. 


Hamburg Patties in Mushroom Gravy 





1 pound of hamburg steak 1 small onion, minced THRIFT SUPPER 


Salt and pepper 2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
1 can of condensed mushroom soup * Platter of Hamburg Patties 
in Mushroom Gravy 


Hot Biscuits Butter 


Blend the meat, onion, and salt and pepper to Green Vegetable Salad 
suit the taste, form into patties and fry as desired, More Hot Biscuits 
; : . . Red Raspberry Jam 
rare or well done. Arrange in a deep hot platter. If Yes. ae’ Cattéa 











there is a great deal of fat left in the frying pan, 
pour off most of it, then add the can of mushroom soup and mix with the “‘scrap- 
ings” in the pan. Dilute with hot water to the consistency of gravy, heat very 
hot, pour over the meat patties, and serve.—Mrs. D. J. W., San Diego, Calif. 


Little Omelets 


The following is an excellent method of making omelet when members of the 
family come to breakfast one at a time. The mixture will be satisfactory even after 
standing some time, provided that it is beaten again just before frying. 








6 eggs lf teaspe@onful of pepper BREAKFASTS 
l4 teaspoonful of salt 1 cupful of milk FOR STRAGGLERS 
ee ‘ Stewed Dried Apricots and 
Beat the eggs until light and foamy, using a rotary . Prunes 
: ; aoe : x Little Omelets Sausages 
beater, beat in the seasonings and milk, and fry a 
: - . Zé ‘ Toast Blackberry Jelly 
spoonful at a time on a hot griddle or in a small, Coffee 
thin skillet with plenty of butter. Roll each omelet —4 


quickly when done, and serve immediately.—C. M. C., Auburn, Wash. 


Corn Timbales 





1 cupful of cooked corn 
1 tablespoonful of chopped onion VEGETABLE PLATE DINNER 
1 tablespoonful of chopped green pepper Chilled Pineapple Juice 

1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley ain Gandia 








2 eggs, slightly beaten 
\ cupful of milk Buttered Snap Beans 
Salt and pepper to taste Oven-Fried Potatoes 
5 : r Baked Tomatoes on Toast 
Mix the ingredients, pour into 4 buttered custard Coane Aseie fe Chems 
cups, set in a shallow pan containing about half an Coffee 





inch of hot water, and bake in a very moderate oven 
(325°) for about 30 minutes, or until a knife blade inserted comes out clean. To 
serve, loosen the edges and turn out the timbales.—Mrs. V. K., Hollywood, Calif. 
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“Seems he’d been eating lunch 
at a place where the food was 
perfect. (And why, be hinted, 
couldn’t I serve meals as good?) 
So I ate at his restaurant, and 
discovered my cookery wasn't to 


A. 1. Sauce.” 


YOU WON'T FIND many good restau- 
rants where they don’t put A. 1. Sauce on 
the table. Is it expensive? Not a bit! ... 
Sprinkle a few drops on meats, fish — in 
soups. A. 1. brings out food’s natural savor. 
Order a bottle from your grocer. Send 3¢ | 
for trial bottle. G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


D-8, Hartford, Conn. 


@THE WHOLESOME 
RELISH, MAKES FOOD 
TASTE BETTER 
(Use in cooking, too) 


By HEUBLEIN CL-HARTFORD 


LET US HEAR IT 
If you know how to aig a typically western 
food in a tongue-tickling way. let us hear it. 
Address KITCHEN CABINET, Sonnet Magazine. 


San Francisco. 
No More ”“Dead-Arm” 
f re ee ‘ 














Ironing 
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a Makes Ironing 
s Learn to press things 
quickly to 
ae leaming perfection 
We hope this message may bring for you the 
decision zow to turn, to change to this modern 
powdered starching and ironing compound. 
Irons never stick, they don’t brown things and 
you get no spots or rings as with solid starches. 
We, The Hubingex Co., number 419, Keokuk, 
Iowa will send our little proof packet. wats 2 
write for “That Wonderful Way To Hot Starch”’ | 


Easy ” 





blame. I just didn’t know about | 








Book-of-the-Mouth 
Selections 


All Westerners who eat (and we don’t 
know any who don’t) will simply devour 
these 2 new books. 

Native Northwest Novelties, by Elisa- 
beth Webb Herrick, is bound in native 
Northwest spruce. It’s an overcoat- 
pocket-size book of 103 pages. Contained 
within its unusual binding is an un- 
usually charmingly written batch of in- 
formation (including prices) about the 
best eating places, big and little, of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Vancouver, Victoria, 
and Spokane. 

The book also holds much good read- 
ing on shopping and touring. And every 
word is delightful. In fact, this full-of- 
facts book is worth reading for its style 
alone. 

Eating Around San Francisco, by Ruth 
Thompson, Foods Editor of the San 
Francisco News, and Chef Louis Hanges, 
of Hanges’ Restaurant, contains in its 
292 pages everything your tongue and 
tummy could possibly want to know 
about San Francisco. Over a hundred 
places are thoroughly and mouth-water- 
ingly told about. 

These 2 books are available at book- 
stores in their respective regions, or 
through the Sunset Book Department. 
Native Northwest Novelties is $1, Eating 
Around San Francisco $2.50. 











GARAGE FOR GADGETS. It's 
smart to provide a nook for 
housing the electric mixer and 
its attachments, right where " 

they're to be used i 








| * ‘ = itachi emmarmnans 
KITCHEN ALARM. Telechron Advisor “re- 
members" custard baking, rolls rising. $4.95 


b , his 


RADIO WATCHER. Telechron Organizer 
tunes in and out automatically. $9.95 


é 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORD. Boschord, 


when not needed, retires into the wall, $12 


es 


PORTABLE TIMER. Mark-Time, 10-hour 


switch for electric roasters, etc., turns cur- 
rent on or off as set. $6.95 
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OST AND’ 
OSTESS 


Backwoods 
Garden Party 





To celebrate the fishing and approach- 
ing hunting season, the Theodore Offs of 
Los Angeles, entertained a group of out- 
door enthusiasts in this good-clean-fun 
way. Everyone was invited to come 
dressed in camp clothes. The dinner was, 
of course, served in the open. For it, one 
corner of the garden was made to look 
as much like a camp as possible. A gaso- 
line lamp glowed in the middle of the 
table which was covered with checked 
oilcloth. Packing made 
around the open fire. The crowning 
touch was a string of fresh trout. 

Here’s what they served: fried trout; 
broiled steaks; hashed brown potatoes; 
corn on the cob (husked in camp); green 
salad (made by the champion man salad 
maker): French bread, toasted; cheese, 


boxes seats 


crackers, coffee. 


Jamaica as Served 
At Padua Hills 


Bess A. Garner, of the Little Theater 
of the Padua Hills has solved the secret 
of Jamaica (pronounced “Ha-my’-ka”), 
the Mexican drink for which the Jamaica 
celebration is named because they al- 
ways have Jamaica to drink at the 
Jamaica! Mrs. Garner knew that this 
pretty, refreshing beverage was made 
by pouring boiling water over dried 
reddish flowers, after which the bright 
red liquid was poured over ice and 
served just as iced tea is served, with 
lemon and sugar as desired. 

The secret: the dried reddish flowers 
are nothing more nor less than roselle 
flowers, such as many southern Cali- 
fornians grow in their gardens and use 
for jelly-making. 


| 

















interest in Southwestern Art (see page 
19). This one's a corner in the Pan Ameri- 
can Shop of B. Altman & Co., New York 
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SPENDS HER VACATION 


Star of “WEE WILLIE WINKIE” 
A 20th Century-Fox Picture 


SHIRLEY’S away up in 
the mountains at Lake 
Arrowhead for her 
vacation. Look at the 








big fish her brother has 






just caught for her. 
Isn’t it a beauty? 






—— 





THE BIRDS wake Shir- 
ley up early every 
morning. She loves to 
have her cool, refresh- 
ing “‘Double Fruit”’ 
Puffed Wheat break- 
fast out on the porch, 
where she can look out 
over the big, blue lake. 
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QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 











Chicken Fricassee with Rice Pudding, 
Surrounded by Asparagus 


A CHICKEN dinner 


*« Place Chicken Fricassee in center of bak- 
ing platter and surround with Rice Dressing. 
Heat in moderate oven. Garnish with slices of 
pineapple and parsley, or asparagus tips. 
Here is delicious, tender chicken in rich 
chicken gravy—ready to serve— just 
heat. And—with every can, a lovely 
chicken cook book free while they last. 
Ask your grocer —or send us a com- 
plete Lynden Chicken Fricassee label 
(or 25c) for your copy. Washington 
Cooperative Egg and Poultry Associa- 
tion, Seattle, Wash. 


LYNDEN 


Chichen Yricassee 






“Kitchen 
Cooked” 





(ONNRER WHERE SHALL WE EAT? 

; ran 
a \ Two helpful leaflets answer the 
ee question for those living or visiting 


in Seattle or San Francisco: Where 
to Eat in Seattle and Eating Around the World 
in San Francisco. For one or both, send a stamped 
addressed envelope to the SuNsET Travel Service 
576 Sacraniento St., San Francisco. 
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Try This When 
Pickling Figs 


A trick handed down probably from 
some imaginative and ingenious pioneer- 
ing homemaker is this smartly-simple 
idea, passed along by Mrs. J. C. McGee- 
hon, of Walnut Creek, Calif. 

After peeling the figs (white or black) 
for pickling, spread them on papers or 
trays in the hot sun for several hours, 
turning them once or twice during that 
period. A thin film or skin forms over 
the peeled fruit in this drying process, 
and as a result, the figs hold their shape 
better than otherwise during 
cooking. Moreover, the sun seems to 
bring out even more of the fruit’s nat- 
ural sweetness. 


much 


How to Cook 
Corn on the Cob 


“T rarely find any corn on the cob that 
is truly good,” says Mrs. Dee McNeal 
Crowl, of Berkeley, Calif., “owing to 
the fact that most people apparently try 
to cook the cob as well as the corn! To 
do it really well, have a large pot of 
water boiling hard, drop in the ears of 
corn, cover tightly, and turn the heat 
low. Keep the water just under boiling 
point, for it is one of the contradictions 
of cooking that the longer you boil corn, 
the harder it becomes. It can stand in 
the hot water a long time, if necessary, 
so long as it does not boil. About 12 to 
15 minutes cooking is sufficient.” . 

Do not salt the water, for this tends 
to toughen the tender kernels. If white 
corn is being cooked, a tablespoonful of 
vinegar added to the cooking water will 
help to keep it white. 


Peach and 
Plum Jelly 


Peaches and plums—any juicy vari- 
ety of either fruit—make a delectable 
jelly when combined in the proportion 
of about 2 pounds of peaches to each 
pound of plums. Fully ripe fruit should 
be used. Simply wash and cut up the 
peaches and plums without bothering to 
pit or peel them. Add 34 cupful of water, 
bring to boiling, then simmer in a cov- 
ered saucepan for 10 minutes. Turn the 
fruit into a jelly bag or cloth, and 
squeeze out the juice. (A potato masher 
helps in this operation.) If there is not 
quite enough juice to measure 3 cup- 
fuls, add a little more water to the pulp 
in the bag and squeeze again. 
Measure the 38 cupfuls of juice into 





again, and boil hard exactly 14 minute, 


stirring constantly. Remove from the 
fire, skim, and pour quickly into hot 


glasses. Cover immediately with melted 


paraffin. This recipe makes about 7 


glasses (6-oz. size) of jelly. 


Fresh Figs 
Make Grand Pie 


“This pie I ‘coined’ one day when des- 
sert had to be thought up in a hurry,” 
writes Mrs. George W. Taplin of Glen- 
dale. “It turned out so nicely I would 
like to share it with others.” Here is how 
to make it. 

Line a 9-inch pie pan with rich pastry, 
fluting the edge so it will stand up well. 
Peel and slice enough fresh Kadota figs 
to heap the crust high, sprinkling 1 cup- 
ful of granulated sugar and 1 tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice over the figs as they 
are put in. Rub together 14 cupful of 
brown sugar, 14 cupful of flour, and 4 
tablespoonfuls of butter to a crumbly 
mixture, as for apple crisp, and spread 
over the figs, then bake, first in a hot 
oven (450°) for 15 minutes, then at 350° 
for 40 to 45 minutes. 


Upside-Down 
Berry Cake 


Upside-down cake made with pine- 
apple, peaches, prunes and such have 
long been favorites. Now comes Mrs. 
H. J. Heid of Alameda, Calif., with a 
grand one made of blackberries. Rasp- 
berries may be used instead, but less 
sugar will be needed. 

Into a large heavy frying pan put 2 
boxes of blackberries which have been 
picked over, washed, and drained. Add 2 
cupfuls of sugar, and crush the berries 
slightly. Add 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 
and heat until the butter is melted. Mix 
with the fruit and sugar, and set aside 
while making the batter. 

Beat 3 eggs with a rotary beater, and 
beat in 114 cupfuls of sugar, a pinch of 
salt, and 14 cupful of cold water. Fold 
in 1144 cupfuls of flour sifted with 1144 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, and pour 
the batter over the berries. Put the fry- 
ing pan of cake into a slow oven (350°) 
and bake 50 minutes. Turn out while still 
quite warm onto a large chop plate, and 
serve warm or cold with whipped cream. 


SUNSET 


a large (3 or 4 quart) saucepan and place 
over high heat. Add 1 box of powdered 
fruit pectin, mix well, and stir continu- 
ously until the mixture comes to a hard 
boil. At once add 4 cupfuls of granu- 
lated sugar, bring to a full rolling boil 





oe ert 












Silver Smelts 
Are Savory Snacks 


For eons a host of small, silvery, 
translucent fish have been coming in 
every summer to Pacific Coast beaches 
at certain definite spots. These little 
fellows are the “‘silver” or “‘surf” smelts 
of the family Argentinidae. 

Once a beach becomes a “smelt beach”’ 
it continues to the end of time if man 
doesn’t destroy it. Through all the years 
the smelt, returning annually, will not 
vary 100 feet either to right or left of 
their spawning beach. As the moon 
waxes full in the evening sky you may 
expect the “run” and on most beaches, 
especially on the evening tide just before 
it reaches its peak. The smelt will rush 
up on the beach as high as the tide and 
curling waves will carry them, and de- 
posit their eggs to remain for several 
weeks in the cool, moist sand as the 
embryos develop. Then, just a few hours 
before the next tide will reach them, the 
development is rapid and as the incom- 
ing tide engulfs them, they burst through 
the shell and swim away—little, white, 
threadlike smeltlets with beady black 
eyes. 

Remember the eggs in the sand when 
walking on smelt beaches. In June, July, 
and August your foot may crush thou- 
sands at a single step and eventually 
your beach as a “smelt beach” will be 
no more. 

COOKING SMELT 

Provide from 4 to 6 smelts per person. 
Dress by slitting from throat to vent, 
removing gills and viscera. Use a sharp 
pointed teaspoon to remove blood near 
the backbone. If not to be eaten till 
tomorrow, salt lightly inside and out, 
and lay away to drain off excess mois- 
ture and to become firm. Wash quickly 
in cold water, dry with a cloth and drop 
into a paper bag with '4 cupful of finely 
ground graham flour, a pinch of salt, 
and a pinch of pepper—well sifted. 
Shake till each fish is well covered. Fry 
on a hot, thick griddle, or bake in a hot 
oven, placing them near the top of the 
oven. Get them crisp on one side before 
turning, and serve with diced, boiled or 
steamed potatoes rolled in butter and 
finely chopped parsley. 

To eat, hold by the head and insert 
vour knife on one side of the backbone, 
moving it toward the tail. Repeat on the 
other side and you have 2 matchless 
flakes of snow-white boneless meat. 

Cold smelts are a real hot-weather 


pastime. They’ve earned the name of | 


“Saltwater Harmonicas” because you 
tackle them like you do a Hohner’s 
“Marine Band.” Don’t be dainty about 
it. Grasp one by the head and tail, and 
nibble away amidships. With a potato 
chip now and then and some lusty, sliced 
pimiento-stuffed olives, and washed 
down with a cold, tart fruit drink, 
they’re far more entertaining than bridge, 
crossword puzzles, or crocheting. 
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Here's a recipe 


for the finest 


FRENCH SALAD DRESSING 
you ever tasted 


WHEN YOU MAKE IT WITH 
MAZOLA, YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD 


Y cup Mazola 3 tablespoons vinegar 


ly teaspoon salt IZ teaspoon white pepper 


BEAT thoroughly and use with any vegetable, 
meat, or fish salad. 


Equal to the finest imported salad oils that may cost you 
twice as much—MAZOLA is the perfect oil for all salad 
dressings. To enjoy the fresh, full flavor of Summer 


salads, serve them with FRESH Mazola Salad Dressings. 


MAZOLA IS KNOWN AS 


The Salad Oi 
of Character 
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Lighting. 


Name 


Please send me 


Find a 


hive letter 


Word 


It is something almost every living 
creature and almost every plant turns 


It transforms your garden into a 
fairyland. 


It protects you and your family from 
prowlers and dangerous criminals. 


It prevents accidents. 
It makes you look your best. 


It shows your home in all its colorful 


It preserves irreplaceable eyesight for 
you and your family. 


It adds to the gaiety and cheer of the 
holiday season. 


Of course you have guessed it long 
before this. Only one word could 
cover all these varied benefits, and 
that word is spelled L-I-G-H-T. 


If you want to know more about 
what light can do for you in your 
home, send in the coupon now for 
the free booklet “Style Your Light- 
ing Too.” 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 


BUREAU 


Paciric Coast Evecrricat Bureau 
Department 87-A 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


your free booklet on 
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LIVING ROOM. This fireplace is built around a metal form which 
increases heating efficiency. Warmed air passes through the grilles 


Two Sides 
TO A FIREPLACE 


When Joy Hoskins of Contra Costa 


| County, Calif., planned her country cot- 


tage, she proved that there can be two 
sides to a fireplace story. Those two 
living room and_ kitchen—are 
told in the pictures above. In the living 
room there’s a conventional fireplace 


sides 


| of old brick, the back of which forms 
| one wall in the kitchen. 


Usually such a fireplace back is 
plastered so that it loses its identity, 
but this time the architect recommended 
leaving bricks exposed. To break the 
broad expanse of plain brick wall, he 
made niches for gay pitchers, cook books 


| and other kitchen knick knacks. This 


brick wall takes the kitchen out of the 
ordinary and provides the basis of its 


decorative scheme. 


The other 3 walls in the kitchen 
are smooth plastered, painted a sunny 
cream, finished with a band of 
scalloped wood trim where they join 
the blue ceiling. The floor is covered 
with inlaid linoleum, brick-patterned 
and brick-colored to match the fireplace 
wall. Cupboards and open shelves are 


and 


of knotty pine, highly polished. The 


range (it burns tank gas, and has a wood 
and coal burner in which water-heating 
coils have been installed) is of cream- 
colored enamel. The refrigerator is 


| enameled white. 


Curtains are of cream-colored linen 


Vena Gla PAE bre) “ole ZyC ) 
Lions Jol ln’ 
CHOROID TERRACE | 
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KEY TO PLAN. |. Water heater; 2. Small 

sink for preparing vegetables and arrang- 

ing flowers; 3. Low cupboards; 4. Shelf 
under window; 5. Cleaning cupboard 


with conventional design in delphinium 
blue, geranium red, and marigold yel- 
low. They were made by cutting inex- 
pensive luncheon cloths in two, one 
cloth to a window. These curtains. along 
with bits of pottery and the geraniums, 
provide pattern and interest. 

Adjoining the kitchen is an enclosed 
entry with walls, floor and cupboards 
to match those in the kitchen. Above 
one low cupboard a section of the entry 
wall has been covered with a panel of 
plywood on which is mounted a foreign 
poster whose gay colors repeat those 
found in the curtains. 

The kitchen is, as a country kitchen 


SUNSET 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CLYDE SUNDERLAND 


KITCHEN SIDE showing back of fireplace. Hand-made table and hang- 


ing sheives are of knotty pine to match the cupboards and cabinets 


should be, roomy, efficient and home- 
like. All family meals, and some of the 
company ones, are served right there on 
the pine table. In winter the brick wall 
is a back warmer for the eaters who sit 
on that side of the table. 


From the Log 
Of a Log Cabineer 


Cornelia Benninghoff, who lives in the 
high -up Jackson Hole Country of Wyo- 
ming, knows the high mortality rate of 
high altitude gardens. Says she: “If 
you're in a hurry to get a vineclad cabin, 








“THE PENTRY" (combination pantry and 
entry) is finished like the kitchen. A gay 
poster echoes all the colors used 
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plant hop vines. Hops thrive in high 
altitudes, don’t mind summer frosts 
and winter snows, and don’t tempt roam- 
ing range stock who much prefer to 
lunch on ivy and morning glories. . . . In 
cold sections never plant shrubs, espec- 
ially spirea, where melting snows will 
drip on them; they can’t stand having 
their twigs tipped with icicles. . .. Don’t 
plant Indian paint brush near pine trees. 
According to the U. S. Forest Service, 
paint brush is considered host to certain 
tree diseases.” 


Do not paint logs, except the outside 
ends that are exposed to weather. For 
peeled logs used on the outside, raw lin- 
seed oil applied as paint gives a finished, 
cared-for look. Boiled linseed oil is the 
thing for interior walls, floors, and rustic 
furniture. . . . Use screws, not nails, for 
putting up shelves, lamp brackets, or 
pegs for clothing on log walls. The ham- 
mering is almost sure to knock off pieces 
of precious daubing (cement) between 
the logs. 

» 


No matter how well built the cabin is, 
mice and pack rats are likely to move in 
when you move out for the winter. You 
can discourage the less persistent ones 
by using tar paper, instead of common 
building paper, between the sub-flooring 
and the top flooring. But to be on the 
safe side, hang mattresses, blanket rolls, 
and all such nesting material, on wires 
hung from the ceiling. Put away sweat- 
ers, pillows, and the like in large tin 
cans. Don’t leave food to tempt rodents. 





| 
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PAYNE 'F-A-UHEATS IN 
WINTER...VENTILATES 
In SUMMER 


The Payne (FAU) Forced Air 
Unit lets you command the wea- 
ther—makes springtime permanent 
in your home. 

When the mercury dips, your 
““FAU” floods the whole house with 
warm, healthful air. 

On sizzling days an “FAU” re- 
verses its winter role — circulates 
refreshing air in every room. 

The Payne “FAU” is economi- 
cal. No matter what the tempera- 
ture—your budget will read O.K.! 

This superb unit operates from 
service porch, kitchen or closet. 
Occupies about 4 sq. ft. of floor 
space. The compact desert tan 
“FAU” cabinet contains a complete 
heating unit, gas pressure regulator 
and all control equipment. 


Investigate the Payne “FAU”— 
the ideal small home furnace. 


CLIP, TEAR OR SNIP — BUT SEND! 


tf you will fill out and mail the 
coupon below, we will send you 
free—and without obligation—a 
beautiful color booklet ‘‘Captur- 
ing the Quiet Freshness of the 
Summer Sea.’’ Every home owner 
should have a copy. Send for 
yours today. 








The Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., 
Beverly Hills, California 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me—free and without obligation 
—the booklet ‘‘Capturing the Quiet Freshness 
of the Summer Sea.”’ 


Name.............. 
Address.. san 
City. State 











Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc. 
BEVERLY HILLS ° CALIFORNIA 
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CRUSADE | 


1 OLE Cl el 
IN CANADA 


SLIGHTLY HIGHER 


BE WISE--ALKALIZE ! 


An Alka-Seltzer Tablet in a glass of water makes 
a pleasant-tasting alkalizing solution. You drink 


it and it does two important things. 
First, it brings quick, welcome relief 
from your discomfort— and then 
because it is also alkalizing in its 
nature Alka-Seltzer helps correct 


the cause 
ble when 
associated 


with an ex- 
cess acid 


of the trou- 
condition. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 








Help us to get people to have 
more-visible house numbers. 
How to make the devices in 
these drawings is told on the 
page opposite. Next month 
our How-To-Do-It will be 
Barbe Cues” — suggestions 
for barbecue accessories, 
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CUT-OUT LETTERS, WITH 
BLACK BORDERS IN 
ILLUMINATED 

PANEL 












SELTZER, 


MY BOY, LETS 





You EAT AND 
FORGET. 


ALKA- 





FRIED POTATOES 
AND STEAK 
GET MY STOMACH 
UP-SET! 
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Send 10 cents today for Sunset’s new leaflet 
How to Build a Rock Garden, complete 
with West Coast Planting lists. Address: | woop 
SUNSET Garden Department, 576 Sacra- Form for 

mento St., San Francisco. CONCRETE. 
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How To Make 
Missproof House Numbers 
(Drawings on opposite page.) 

Sunset on crusade! 

Sunset hereby announces itself as be- 
ing on a crusade to get people to have 
house-numbers that are more visible. 

How many times have you had to 
drive around the block because the 
blockhead whose home you were seek- 
ing seemed to have his house-number 
drawn in invisible ink, or had it hidden 
under a bushel of bushes? Too many 
times. 

On the opposite page we present 3 
examples of how to X-mark the spot 
so that, by day or night, your friends 
can find you. 

The number-bearing lamp post, de- 
signed to look like an old fashioned gas 
street light, stands at the gate of the 
residence of Mrs. Oakley Harrington, 

1 Altadena, Calif. 

Creosote the lower end of a redwood 
post. Dig your post-hole about 20 inches 
deep, and to the hole dig a little trench, 
a few inches deep, for the wiring conduit. 
Lay the conduit. Pour a few inches of 
concrete in the hole. Brace the post up- 
right in this, get the conduit positioned, 
and pour to a little above the surface, so 
the concrete can be sloped for drainage. 
Set a tight-fitting molding just above, 
to keep rain from running down into the 
concrete around the post. Use casein 
glue to secure the molding. 

Mrs. Harrington’s post is painted 
white, with black numerals—good visi- 
bility. Any style lamp can be used. 

If you have an arched gateway there’s 
no great complexity in building an il- 
luminated number—a front panel with 
the numerals scroll-sawed out, and _ be- 
hind that a box to house the light, and 
in back a plain panel. A hard-pressed 
fiber board such as Masonite is fine for 
the panels. It’s water-resistant, and a 
coat of paint will make it completely 
waterproof. It should be \% inch thick. 

Another house-number for night as 
well as day service, but one which costs 
no current, is the concrete block, remi- 
niscent of the carriage blocks that used 
to stand where it stands—by the curb. 
It’s triangular, and has in each of 2 
sides a flat recess which is painted white 
n it, drawn with 


and has numerals 
aluminum paint and edged with black 
The numerals are highly visible by day 
and instantly picked up by auto lights 
at night. The form is made as shown, 
with 2 beveled panels to make the re- 
cesses In the concrete. Oil the inside of 
the form before pouring the concrete. 
Colored cement can now be bought, in 
a variety of colors. 
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wi ND BU RNS, 
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THERE ARE 
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AND THE BURNING PAIN OF CUTS, 
R E SCRATCHES 


bcc ils 

Unguentine saves your skin— not only from sun- 
burn, but from other burns—and all the minor ac- 
cidents and skin irritations of the summer season. 

The big fact about Unguentine is that it not only relieves 
pain, not only promotes healing, but is an effective anti- 
septic and germicide. It aids in preventing the infec- 
tion commonly called “blood poisoning” caused by 
bacteria entering breaks in the skin. 

Ask your druggist for Unguentine, “the antiseptic 


in soothing form’”’...and get a//-year use from it. 
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KEEP (ii | BUILDING BRIEFS 


n EAT ) CORNER WINDOWS were pio- 
IN ITS PLAC E neered in the West by the late 


Willis Polk, a great western archi- 
ar aah Winter 


tect. At left is a corner window 
in the Spanish Colonial residence 
of Dr. Charles F. Greenwood of 
Oakland. Miller and Warnecke, 
A four-inch thickness of Palco Wool insu- Oakland, architects 
lation keeps your home cool in summer and 

warm and snug in winter. Soon pays for 

itself in fuel savings. Anyone can install. 

FREE: Send postcard or coupon for 16- 











page illustrated folder. 


INSULATION 





Ask Your Lumber Dealer 






USE THIS COUPON 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
100 Bush St., San Francisco 

Please send Free illustrated 
16 page folder “Comfort That 
Pays Its Own Way.” 


Name 





Address 











THE INSULATION OF THE AGES 





I MY FURNITURE 
ALWAYS LOOKS 
LIKE NEW! 


O-CEDAR 
POLISH PROTECTS (¥ 
| AND PRESERVES IT/ 








Use genuine O-Cedar Pole 
ish —just as furniture ex- & 
perts do! O-Cedar feeds the 
finish, brings out natu- 


ral beauty of wood. 
© Cleans as it quickly 
\ restores lustre. 





Prevents spi- 
‘9 der-web check. 





Ree il 


fexoru nore cH 


















the new J” Wonder 


SEALSAC 


The original handy zipper bag. 
& Keeps foods fresh in the re- 
frigerator. # Ideal for picnics. 
*& Keeps-sandwiches moist 
and wholesome. %& Use it 
for wet swim suits. 
*% Also SealSac Bowl 
Covers...tight-fitting cov- 
ers for bowls, jars, bottles, 

lates, etc. Keep leftovers 
Sich, imprison odors, 
prevent spilling. 

Meade by SealSec, bac. 

228 East tith St, Los Angeles 


ATALL LEADING STORES 












Corner Window 
Shopping 


Here’s a new game to play when 
you're out driving this summer: Start 
‘collecting’ corner windows. Wherever 
new homes are going up, you'll find 
them, and you'll pick up 1001 new ideas 
if you observe how skillfully they’re 
being used. 

Visitors from the East tell us that the 
| wide-spread use of corner windows is one 

of the distinguishing features of western 
| homebuilding. There’s good reason for 
| it—western homes are blessed with sun- 
| light and views, 
builders are wise enough to take advan- 





and western home- 
tage of them. 

Once corner windows were associated 
only with “modernistic” houses. Now, 
it’s interesting to see how wisely and 
well they’re being adapted to the older 
styles of architecture. The pictures on 
this page, for example, illustrate the 
| successful use of corner windows in the 
| Colonial, English, and French stvles. 

Corner windows open houses to sun- 
light and views, but in addition they’re 
| popular because they lend themselves to 


| good interior arrangement. By cornering 


| several windows in one corner, you get 
more wall space for furniture in the 
rest of the room. Often a glass door can 
| be incorporated in the corner window 
| grouping, and that saves wall space, too. 








Upper and lower casements. Two forms of 

the same type. The Robinson residence, 

French Provincial, Westwood, Calif, Archi- 
tect Hiram Hamer 





Another angle. A second corner window in 
Dr. Charles Greenwood's house in Oakland. 
Note that all these windows have Venetian 


blinds 





History repeats. There were corner windows 

in Tudor manors, and here are 2 in the 

Tudor-manner Gittlesohn residence, San 
Francisco 


SUNSET 


nen 
HEAT IS NO 
HEALTH HAZARD ‘egg 
WHEN TOILETS 
ARE CLEANED 
WITH 


SaniFlush 


















Beware of a soiled toilet. Hot weather 
increases the danger. Germs breed faster. 
Odors become more noticeable. Keep the 


bowl sparkling clean. Purify the hidden 
trap. Te Sani-Flush. 

The scientific formula for Sani-Flush 
was developed especially to do this job 
better. Sani-Flush cleans toilets without 
unpleasant scouring. Just sprinkle a little 
in the bowl. (Follow directions on the 
can.) Flush. Stains vanish. Odors are 
banished. Germs are killed. The porce- 
lain becomes white as snow. Sani-F lush 
cannot injure plumbing. 

It is also effective for cleaning automo- 
bile radiators (directions on can). Sold b 
grocery, drug, hardware, and five-and- 
ten-cent stores—25 and 10 
cent sizes. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 














CLEANS TOILET BOWLS WITHOUT SCOURING 





FOR WESTERN HOMEBUILDERS 
SUNSET’S homebuilding section features not 
only the finest work of western architects, but also 
smart new ideas for homebuilding details. 


POSITIVELY _ 


KILLS 


FLEAS and LICE! 


\ 3 








“GLOVER’S 







FLEA POWDER 
GETS 'EM 
EVERY TIME!” 











That’s the guarantee you get 

with GLOVER’S Double 

Action FLEA POWDER— 

or your money 

§ back. Try it on 

your Dog or 

Cat. Safe and 

sure. Saves you 

money. Don’t 

accept a sub- 

Stitute, 

GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA 
y © SOAP—thoroughly cleanses the 

coatand removes doggy odor; promotes normal hair 

growth; kills Fleas and Lice; relieves itching. 25¢ 

FREE DOG BOOK with Symptom Chart, write 


GLOVERS 


Dept.40 462 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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To get full, unobstructed views, you | 


}can have the roof supported by canti- | 
lever construction. Less expensive is the | 


use of a steel corner column, kept just | 
as slender as the roof weight will permit. | 
| Many of the new steel corner casements | 
| provide a supporting steel corner post | 
jas an integral part of the casement. 


| 


‘One Man’s 


Bathroom | 


Maurice Kains of West Los Angeles | 
is a practicaler. A practicaler is a man 
whose standard is “How well does it 
work?” and who requires that the things 
he owns shall fit their uses. Take Mr. 
Kains’ bathroom, pictured here. 

The washstand is practical. The | 
roomy counter gives plenty of room, 
right at hand, for laying out toilet 
articles for use, and makes it possible 

















A BATHROOM COUNTER saves many a spill 








to set something down without looking 
and without its rolling off onto the floor. 


_|The Kainses are tall people, so their 


counter is 3514 inches high so they don’t 
have to break their backs bending over. 

Another practical feature is the glass 
shelves behind the mirror wings of the 
| medicine cabinet. The niches were wall- 
‘aed before the shelves were in- 
stalled. These extra shelves are fine for | 
the toilet articles of guests. 

The mirror wings swing, and adjust 
to any purpose. By adjusting them the 
shaver can reflect to either side of his 
face the light from the ideally-situated | 
fixture above. 

Note the bath-tub-style faucet and 
handles. Being placed on the wall, | 
they’re out of the way of things on the | 
counter, and the faucet is handier to | 
get your hands under. 

Mr. Kains, by the way, was the de- 
viser of the through-the-wall woodbox 
we showed you last month, and for next 
month he’s sent us another practicality. 


You'll like it. 








Home life of 


A CARRIER™ 





BEWARE OF ATHLETE’S FOOT 


HOSE who carry Athlete’s Foot injure 

others as well as themselves, yet there 

are millions of people today who neglect 

that itching, burning condition of the skin 
between the toes. 

Hence, wherever they tread barefoot they 

spread the insidious infection—in club 


| locker-rooms, bathhouses, on the edges of 
| swimming pools, even in their own bath- 


rooms where their families fall prey to 
the digging, boring fungus. 

Don’t be a carrier! Examine the skin 
between your toes at once. Is it red, irri- 
tated? Does it itch? Prompt application 
of Absorbine Jr. cools and soothes, and 
may ward off painful soreness. For, as the 
infection progresses, moist white skin may 
appear, peeling in patches, with skincracks, 
rawness and pain—unless Absorbine Jr. 
is used to soothe the soreness and help the 
tissues heal. 

If your case gets really serious, consult a 
doctor in addition to using Absorbine Jr. 
Buy a bottle today and insist on the genu- 
ine. It has been proved for its ability to 
kill the fungus when reached, a fungus so 
stubborn that infected socks must be boiled 
20 minutes to destroy it. Absorbine Jr. is 
economical because so little brings relief. 
At your druggist’s, $1.25 a bottle. For a 
free sample, write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
443 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 





* People infected with Athlete’s Foot are “Carriers.” 
According to the U. S. Public Health Service, at least 
one-half of all adults suffer from it at some time. 
They spread the disease wherever they tread barefoot. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


aches, 





Relieves sore ’ 
bruises, sprains and Sunburn 
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Your Garden, too 
needs PEAT MOSS 


Whether you are seeding a new lawn or rebuilding 


an old one . whether you are transplanting 
shrubs and evergreens . 
mulching valuable perennials to protect them from 
the hot sun — Emblem-Protected Peat Moss will 
make your 
garden results. 


As a 100% all-organic soil conditioner, it pro- 
vides a dependable source of humus, keeps the 
soil friable and promotes healthy root growth. As 
a protective mulch, it prevents the soil from crust- 
Saves cultivating and weeding labor, and 


ing, 
eliminates the need for constant watering. 
We have many informative bulletins covering 


various garden subjects. All are free for the ask- 
ing. Just tell us what your garden problems are. 
Address Dept. S-8, Peat Import Corporation, 1151 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


When you buy peat moss, look for the PIC em- 
blem. Only nature’s finest peat moss is Emblem- 


Protected. 
BLEM-PROTEG?, 


GO een 
G 
WY mvosS 


PEAT 














MORSE’S 





xqursite NEW 


early flowering 


Sweet Pn 


Soft Salmon Pink on 
deep cream background 


EARLY DAPHNE, silver medal win- 
ner at New York International Flower 
Show, is an exclusive creation of Ferry- 
Morse—growers of sweet peas since 
1884—and available only through 
Ferry-Morse dealers. xy Strong stems 
carry four blossoms—large, beauti- 
fully waved, highly fragrant. Unlike 
any others! 

PLANT NOW in Southern California 
for CHRISTMAS BLOOM. 

Large Packet 25c—at your nearby 4 
Seed Dealer’s. Inquire by name: 
“Early Daphne,’’ grown only by 
Ferry-Morse. 

SPECIAL, 50¢ Early-flowering Sweet 
Pea Collection, 8 named varieties, 
all recent Ferry-Morse introductions. 
Also at your dealer’s. 


WRITE for new 16-page 


booklet: Morse’s Sweet Peas 
and How to Grow Them. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 








Los Angeles 


San Francisco ° 
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or whether you are 


job easier and help you get better 














“MY HOE 


Sydney B. Mitchell Tells 
Why the Names Are 
Longer Than the Plants 





Gan 





I. IS BECOMING a tradition for the grad- 
uating class of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship to pre- 
sent at the annual alumni dinner a 
parody on classroom instruction. When 
a couple of years ago I was the member 
of the faculty to be put on the spot, I 
was presented as engaged in teaching, 
when suddenly the door burst open and 
a young woman, representing my secre- 
tary, interrupted with a loud announce- 
ment—‘‘Your wife just telephoned that 
your Tricuspidaria lanceolata in 
bloom.” My impersonator jumped up, 
cried ‘““My God, I have been waiting for 
this for 20 years,” and rushed from the 
room. Overemphasizing my interest in 
horticulture was a good class stunt, but 
I tell the story because it also illustrates 
the impression that botanical names are 


is 


THAT'S A ECA 9, 





funny. Sometimes they are, but more 
often they seem difficult and irritating. 

Botanists, to establish an orderly con- 
ception of plant life, have classified 
plants by their relationships, grouping 
those with certain general character- 
istics into large plant families, as for 
example the Iridaceae, which includes 
irises, gladioli, ixias, and many others; 
then into certain smaller groups, or 
genera, with more likenesses—as, the 
Iris genus. They distinguish between the 
members of a genus by adding the name 
of the species, a smaller group of even 
more uniform character—such as Iris 
stbirica, or Iris Douglasiana. 

Latin was chosen as the language best 
adapted, it being that of no one country 
but of scholars and scientists, who need- 
ed compact labels which would 
understandable throughout the civilized 
world. 

In learning plant names for garden 
purposes it is the genus, or group, and 
the species, or member, which are of 
prime importance. Unlike the names of 
human beings, the group name is given 
first the individual one follows. 
Thus Ceanothus arboreus indicates that 
this is a member of the Ceanothus group 
which is tree-like in character. Ceano- 
thus prostratus belongs to the same 
genus but is a member of obviously re- 


be 


and 


cumbent growth. 

One may ask, where do botanists get 
these names? When a new genus is 
found, a new name must be found for 





it. Some of the older plant groups like 
the iris and daphne were given naines 
from ancient mythology. Often the name 
is derived from some characteristic, as 
in the case of the gladiolus. The leaves 
apparently suggested little swords, and 
gladiolus is the diminutive of the Latin 
word gladius, a sword. 

The species name which more closely 
identifies the plant is also derived in a 
variety of ways. It may be descriptive. 
Gladiolus tristis apparently was consid- 
ered dull or sad. Magnolia grandiflora 
has large flowers, Magnolia stellata star- 
like flowers. These are easy, but the 
idea has been carried on into less obvious 
descriptions, as seen in Prunus ilicifolia, 
the holly-leaved cherry of California, or 
Pittosporum heterophyllum, a plant with 
leaves of various shapes. Often the 
species name is in honor of an individual. 
Here we might cite the case of David 
Douglas, the Scotch botanist who ex- 
plored the Pacific Coast for new plants, 
and whose memory is still with us in 
Tris Douglasiana and in Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii, the Douglas fir. Very fre- 
quently the species name indicates the 


plant’s home. Eschscholzia californica, 
California’s native poppy. and Cercis 
occidentalis, the western redbud, are 


Pacific Coast examples. 

Eschscholzia exemplifies one of the 
difficulties in botanical names—that of 
the spelling and pronunciation of un- 
familiar foreign namesakes. Alonsoa 
Warscewiczii or Campanula Poscharska- 





yana show what a load nice little rock 
garden plants may have to carry. And 
unfortunately plants sometimes get re- 
classified and consequently renamed by 
botanists. Pyrus japonica becomes Cydo- 
nia japonica and then Chaenomeles 
lagenaria. No wonder people in England 
and the Old South just quit, and called 
this flowering quince “japonica,” though 
this merely means Japanese. 

Gardeners without a gift for language 
naturally crave common English names 
for plants, but until the plants are com- 
mon they don’t get such names. At- 
tempts to arbitrarily give English names 
to comparatively recent introductions 
or to plants not commonly found in 
gardens have generally not been suc- 
cessful. And the giving of popular local 
names to common wildflowers often re- 
sults in confusion. 


SUNSET 


Botanists are concerned only with the 
naming of plants found in nature. Plant 
breeders, seedsmen, nurserymen, and 
gardeners are in the main responsible for 
the names given to man-made varieties. 
These names are sometimes descriptive, 


sometimes fanciful, sometimes given in 


WOOD 





of them are 
are certainly 


honor of someone. Many 
highly felicitous, but some 
Examples of good names are 
Easter Morn, Cherokee 
Maid, Goliath, but when a pink 
sport of a flower with the last name 
appears it is certainly less happily 
dubbed Pink Goliath. The difficulty of 
finding suitable unused names for intro- 
ductions leads some breeders to adopt 
a system. Sir Arthur Hort named his 
irises after the heroines of Shakespeare. 
I have frequently chosen California 
place-names of Spanish derivation for 
my irises, and more recently called a 
series of colored brooms after California 
such as Pomona, St. Mary’s, 
Some breeders show a pen- 


weird. 
Afterglow, 
and 


colleges, 
Stanford. 
chant for Indian names, but this has its 
dangers when find irises called 
Acquackanock and Weequahic, and 
gladioli called Kooskooskia and Wapak- 
oneta. Breeders’ desire to celebrate their 
home understandable, and 
works out well in the case of the petunia 
Pride of Portland, but doesn’t sound as 
inspiring when an Antipodean _ iris- 
breeder calls his child Pride of Waga- 
waga. 

The desire to please some patron or 
friend is doubtless responsible for the 
This is 


we 


towns is 


personal names so often found. 
rather dangerous flattery, as sometimes 
a variety turns out to be a flop. I believe 
that naming flowers after living people 
is a mistake. Probably they are very 
charming ladies, but why should an 
iris be called Caroline E. Stringer, Mrs. 


Handy Hoskins, Mrs. George C. 
Stumpp, Mrs. G. G. Whitelegg, Mrs. 
Hagler, Mrs. Haw, Mrs. John Gott, or 


Mrs. Leonard Loat? Why should any 
gladiolus be called Mrs. Laura Shedd 
Schweppe, Anny Croke, or Sarah Oort? 
Cumbersome and without suggestion 
too are such names for roses as Mrs. 
Erskine Pembroke Thom, or Mrs. 
Wakefield Christie-Miller. Reine Marie- 
Henriette was not so bad a name, but 
Striped Reine Marie-Henriette sounds 
distressing. 

When personal names are foreign they 
present still further complications, and 
most of us find it hard going to remem- 
ber or to pronounce Constantijn Huy- 
gens, Mlle. Legrelle d’Hanis, or Mon- 
sieur Visser van Hazerwonde, three 
or Roem van Kemmerland, a 
gladiolus; or Captain Smoolenaars, a 
daffodil; or Mevrow G. A. van Rossem, 
a rose. When to foreign names are 
tacked titles or tributes, so that we get 


irises; 
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a phlox called Frau Hofgartendirektor 
Gertrude von Lassburg, a gladiolus like 
Andenken an Wilhelm Pfitzer, or irises 
like Souvenir de Loetitia Michaud 
Deuil de Valery Mayet, one wonders 
how the plants carry the load. They 
don’t. If the variety proves popular the 
name is generally found to survive in a 
much abbreviated form. 

Illusions of grandeur mark the names 
of many man-made plants. There are 
far more Emperors, Queens, and Princes 
among flowers than in the royal houses 
of Europe. Of late there has been a ten- 
dency to call new flowers after some city 
or state, as Miss Berkeley or Miss Cali- 
fornia—a practice probably responsible 
for causing some seeker after ultimate 
fame to call his new gladiolus Miss Uni- 
verse. This desire to excel in names is 
shown in that we have a gladiolus Sweet 
Sixteen and one called Sweeter Seven- 
teen. It is among the raisers of gladioli 
that I have found the most incongruous 
names being used. What floral beauty, 


for example, is suggested by Barney 


Google, Buffalo Bill, Chocolate Drop, 
Eiffel Tower, Farmer’s Wife, Ohio 
Smoke, or Turkey Run? The fellows 


who want their varieties first in lists at 
least achieve their end when they name 
an iris Aareschorst, or a daffodil 
Aabaknot. 

This is a ple 
more sensible names for 


for more suggestive, 
more suitable, 
man-made varieties of plants. Parents 
are often foolish naming their chil- 
but people modify or 
change their while the 
plants are helpless. Every name I have 
I did not have 
was 


dren, can even 


names, poor 
mentioned is authentic. 
to think up awful examples—it 
only too easy to find them in catalogs. 
s 

“Granny,” I said, “I 
the names of plants, for next month’s 
Sunset.” “Names of plants leave me 
cold,” said Granny, “but when it comes 
to the names of cats I get hot. People 
little imagination. Take 
During my first year I was 
called just Sister. Then when my first 
child came I was called Mammy, and a 
year later, when she had kittens, I got 
my present name of Granny. I don’t 
mind now, but it was pretty tough to be 
labeled a grandmother at 2 years of age. 
Why don’t they call us after famous 
people, as they sometimes do flowers? 
Remember that striped kitten that was 
always mewing? I like the name your 


am writing about 


show so mv 


Own Case. 


wife gave him—John Muir. By the 
way,” added Granny as she waddled 
off, “did you hear I had my picture 


in last month’s Sunset? Lots of people 
thought I wasn’t real, and had been giving 
you credit for my wisecracks. They ought 
to have asked some of the dogs I chased 
out of the garden if I was real or not!” 
CAE Ay 
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THE MIRACLE ROOT GROWER 


Auxilin is a hetero-auxin with Indolebutyric acid its 
active ingredient. Hard to propagate plants, shrubs 
and trees root easily and quickly in the Fall. (See actual 
photographs above of Holly, rooted in 6 weeks.) 


MORE AND LARGER ROOTS IN LESS TIME! 


Auxilin treated cuttings develop larger, sturdier—and 
more roots. Greater freedom from plant diseases. Faster 
maturity and earlier flowering than plants from seed. 
More profuse blooming and larger flowers. Greater 
uniformity of specimens. You can get these same results 

and full satisfaction if you follow directions. Auxilin 
a simple to use. No special equipment needed. 


50 size—will treat up to 
c 600 cuttings. 

1 size—will treat up to 
1,800 cuttings. 


NOW ON SALE 
at all 
MONTGOMERY WARD 
RETAIL STORES 


or USE COUPON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
CHEMICALS LIMITED 
Montreal, Canada 
Canadian and 
British Empire 
Distributors 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CORP., (S.S. 1) 
Jefferson and Freeman Streets, Orange, N. J. 
Enclosed( )50c;( )$1. Please send me postpaid 
one bottle of Auxilin complete with graduated phial 
and full directions. ( ) Send literature. 
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Rid Home and Garden of 


INSECT PESTS 





No matter what kind of insect pest you 
want to get rid of—ants, roaches, bed bugs or 
mosquitoes around the house—fleas on your 
cat or dog—lice on plants and poultry— 
BUHACH will put an end to them or money 
back. 

BUHACH, with a reputation of 60 years of 
usefulness behind it, is guaranteed safe for 
human beings and animals, though it is sure 
death to insect pests—best of all it’s odorless. 


In Handy Sifter Cans 25c up at all Drug, 
Grocery, Seed Stores and Pet Shops. 
If your dealer doesn’t stock it write 
Buhach Producing & Mfg. 
Stockton, Cal. 


Co., 








i = 25¢ 50: 7548125 
| BUHACH 
wes INSECT POWDER 








ATHLETE’S FOOT 
BANISHED QUICKLY 


Tryco Ends All Itching-Rashes or Money Back 


Tryco Ointment kills the ringworm parasite which 
causes Athlete's Foot, that itching, scaly or soft moist 
condition between the toes. Tryco heals this ailment 
like magic. The itching stops instantly. Tryco also 
works like a miracle for the an Fone conditions due 


to external causes: scabies, itching-rashes, chafing, 
pimples, coldsores, ringworms, soft corns, mosquito 
bites, poison ivy. Money-Back if not gratefully 
pleased. Accept no substitute. $1.00. All druggists. 











LONGER STEMS. 
LARGER FLOWERS 


—when you use this 
complete plant food 


@ Really gorgeous sweet peas 
and other flowers can be grown 
only on a complete diet. 
Nitrogen, calcium, iron, mag- 
nesium and others—I11 food 
elements all told—must come 
from the soil. Lack of even 
one will hurt your flowers. 
Play safe—feed VIGORO, 
the plant food that supplies a// 
11 vital elements in correct 
proportions. Vigoro builds dis- 
ease resistance, insures early 
and prolific blossoming. Sani- 
tary, odorless, safer and easier 
than ever to apply. Order 
Vigoro now, at new low prices! 
Made in California and Oregon 
especially for western soils 


The NEW granular 


[eje) Xe 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 





A SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYTHING YOU GROW 





Beautiful Flowers from Seeds 


You must sow them during 


seeds for fall sowing, BULBS 
of SPANISH, DUTCH 
AND ENGLISH IRIS: 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
CROCUSand other BULBS 
out in July. FREE to all 
interested gardeners. 

PUDOR’S, INC, Iris and Delphinium Specialists 


P. O. Box 147 PUYALLUP, WASH. 


July and August if you — 
want flowering Perennial Z 
plants next year. Seeds from 2% 
our FAR-FAMED pe 
BLUE AND WHITE ; 
DELPHINIUMS F ¢ 
will be ready August Ist. wee 
PRIZE WINNERS where- * 5 
ever shown (and no fibbing). ya 
Our summer catalog list- << 
. Seal , é 
ing the choicest Flower . 
qa 








HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR BULBS? 
Fall catalogs are ready! New varieties (and 
time-tested favorites) of tulips, daffodils, and other 
spring-flowering bulbs are described and pictured 
in color. The early orderer gets the best bulbs. 
Write your bulbsman now. 


‘ CUT YOUR HEDGE 
10 TIMES FASTER 


Slectrimmer 
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with 















IT’S FUN—NOT WORK! 


Let electricity cut the toughest hedges 
easily and smoothly. Saves hours of 
tiresome work. Keeps shrubs in better 
condition; for lawn borders, too. Power- 
ful motor. Works from light socket. 
Weighs only 6 Ibs. Use with one hand. 
Time payments if desired. 
SKILSAW, INC 

312 Omar Ave., Los Angeles 
2065 Webster St., Oakland 
Send for this 
FREE BOOK 
Valuable information 


about selection, design 
and care of hedges. 














Hers Harvest. Now is the time to 
gather and cure perennial garden herbs. 
Dry them in shade outdoors, preferably 
where breezy winds can blow through 
them, to prevent possible mustiness. 
When thoroughly cured, pack in fruit 
jars. Treat annual herbs similarly next 
month. 


UNsIGHTLY STALKs. After all the blooms 
lanky-stalked lilies with yel- 
lowing foliage will be unsightly for a 
while. Don’t get discouraged and cut off 
these stalks. These stems and leaves pass 
nourishment down to the bulb to help 
create bigger and better flowers next 
season. Remove the remains of withered 
flowers but don’t cut off the stalks until 
absolutely dry. Then cut just 


are gone, 


they're 
above the soil level. 


Mivpewep De vpuiniums. If delphin- 
iums are planted too close to walls, they 
mildew easily. In they grow 
spindly and produce undersized blooms. 
Amateurs often make both of these mis- 
takes; transplant the clumps now. to 
well-fertilized soil in an open sunny spot. 
Results next spring will be astounding. 


shade 


Root Cuttines. Favorite varieties of 
oriental poppies can be multiplied 
quickly and easily from root cuttings. 
Take the long parsnip-like roots, (they’re 
dormant now) and cut into sections. A 
3-inch piece is easy to handle, but if 
necessary, half that length will be O.K. 
Root in pure sand. Roots and first leaves 
develop about 6 weeks. Transplant 
to where wanted then. 


PLAYGROUND F oors. The best ground 
covering for children’s play areas is a 
4-inch layer of spent tanbark spread 
over a 4-inch layer of gravel for drain- 
age. The tanbark is soft and springy, no 
bruised knees when kids fall on it. Turf 
wears gets grass stains 
children’s clothing. Pebbles scuff shoes 
get tracked into the 
Tanneries sell tanbark for about 
2 per cubic yard. 


out and on 


and generally 
house. 


Store Cover. A good slope cover is 
Cotoneaster humifusa. It makes a tight, 
solid mat and endures sun, shade, and 
droughty conditions. A good slope cover 
is much better than neglected grass. 
This one’s good from Seattle to San 
Diego. 


Seep Beps. Outdoor seed beds belong 
on the north or eastern sides of dwellings. 
They won’t get too much sun in such 


spots. Provide good drainage. Spare 
yourself hard labor by installing a water 
faucet nearby. 


Wires Tuat Kitt Piants. Look over 
the trees and shrubs to be sure that 
guy-wires and fastenings of wire labels 
aren’t cutting into the bark. Such inno- 
cent wires “choke” stems or trunks and 
take a great toll annually among trees 
and shrubs. 


Cotp Frame Lininc. Moisture-proof 
Cellophane has been found to be an 
effective insulator for cold frames and 
hot beds. Because the heat is retained. 
seedlings inside the structure grow 
rapidly. Moisture-proof Cellophane is 
available most stationery and de- 
partment stores. 


CurinesE Ho tty. English holly, unfor- 
tunately, doesn’t thrive in dry localities. 
Rather than lose time with it, try its 
cousin, Chinese holly, or [lex cornuta. 
This one not only thrives in droughty 
conditions of warm interior valleys, but 
produces big red berries that don’t re- 
quire cross-pollenating. It isn’t neces- 
in other words, to have both sexes 
Obtainable at 


sary, 
together to get berries. 
the larger nurseries. 


TRANSPLANTING SEEDLINGS. Amateurs 
often think that by transplanting tiny 
seedlings to large pots at once they can 
save themselves extra work. Profes- 
sionals know better. They know that 
little seedlings in big pots have imper- 
fect drainage, which makes soil sour 
easily. When the soil is sour the leaves 
turn yellow and then drop off. 


Co.p-ResistTant Cacti. Cactus fanciers 
in the colder western sections can now 
get hardy cactus plants that sneer at 
frosty temperatures. Some come from 
the Rocky Mountains, others from 
mountainous regions of South America. 
If given good drainage they thrive as 
easily as other cacti. 





Send your pet garden tip to TIPS FOR 
TENDERFEET. SUNSET pays $1 on pub- 
lication for each one used. Unused tips 
will not be acknowledged or returned. 
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His X-Ray Magic 
Makes New Plants 


Arlie Toulouse, a violinist with the 
Santa Ana, Calif., Symphony Orchestra, 
spends his spare time fiddling with 
plants. 

His hobby is using X-rays to affect 
plant breeding. He got started on it by 
reading H. G. Wells’ The Science of Life. 
He subjects pollen, seeds, and bulbs to 
bombardments of powerful X-rays. The 
resultant changes in cell genes have pro- 
duced many unusual results in the plants. 

Mr. Toulouse has had orange trees 
bloom 8 weeks after seed was sown. 
Only 4 out of a total of 100 treated seeds 





a 7 Y iat ? i. Ri 
PLANT MAGICIAN. Mr. Toulouse gath- 
ering pollen for his X-ray experiments 





responded thus quickly, and of course 
such young fruit, but 
there’s a possibility of these 4 trees turn- 
ing out to be a new type of orange tree 
which will bear fruit at a remarkably 
early age. It ordinarily takes 4 years for 
an orange tree to reach the fruit-bearing 
stage. The 4 trees are being carefully 


trees bore no 


observed. 

Narcissus bulbs treated with X-rays 
have produced as many as 24 flowers 
instead of the usual 4 or 5. When prop- 
agated, the sports remained true, indi- 
cating that the X-rays had caused a 
definite alteration of chromosomes. 

Over 100 experiments are being con- 
ducted on Mr. Toulouse’s small plot. 
Annuals, biennials, perennials, and bulb- 
ous plants are being used predominantly. 
The X-rays seem to produce many 
dwarf and twisted plants, but in some 
Under 
observation now is a bearded iris with 
leaves that are about 3 feet high and 
absolutely white. 

Mr. Toulouse, who’d had no previous 
experience with X-ray machines, now 
uses the most powerful X-ray machine 
in Orange County. It’s the 200,000 volt 
machine that belongs to the Santa Ana 
Hospital. 


instances the size is increased. 
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The objects are always set 30 inches 
from the machine. Closer would be dan- 
gerous. They’re exposed to the rays for 
varying lengths of time. The shortest 
exposure has been 15 seconds, the longest 
4 minutes. 

Best results are obtained when the 
X-rays are applied to pollen. More 
changes result. The results of the seeds 
produced by hybridizing with X-rayed 
pollen are anxiously awaited. Leslie 
Woodriff, lily specialist of Inglewood, 
Calif., had Mr. Toulouse treat great 
quantities of lily pollen this season. Mr. 
Woodriff expects exciting results—per- 
haps a blue lily, perhaps one that will 
bloom at Christmas. 

Mr. Toulouse is working to produce 
plants that, as food or as beauty, will 
add to people’s enjoyment of life. 


Amateurs: More 
Hybridizers Needed 


Commercial tuberous begonia growers 
wish they could spend more time in 
hybridizing t.b.’s than in the routine 
growing of them. Hybridizing is more 
exciting, they say, for there’s always the 
chance of evolving something worthy 
and new. This involves lots of work, 
though. 

For instance, there’s the research. Be- 
fore making crosses, the hybridizer has 
to study his begonias to become better 
acquainted with other species that might 
possibly cross, and also with the color, 
foliage, height, blooming time and 
habits. After the it’s 
necessary to make a written record of 
what’s been done so that there won’t be 
any confusion as to parents’ identity 
when the seedlings bloom. Then the re- 


cross is made, 


sultant seedlings have to be studied 
carefully to see if they’re worth intro- 
ducing to the plant world. 

It’s all this work which keeps the 
busy professional from hybridizing the 
way he’d like. However, there’s nothing 
to bar amateurs from doing this work 
and more should try it. 

Amateurs can get a lot of profitable 
fun from hybridizing. They have the 
time for study, records, ete. 

August is one of the best months for 
hybridizing tuberous begonias, and 
crosses with other species should be 
attempted. Those who don’t know how 
should consult the book Tuberous Be- 
gonias, by George Otten. 

One commercial grower crossed the 
hollyhock begonia, B. martiana, with the 
tuberous beauties and got a hollyhock 
type with giant hollyhock-like flowers. 
This is just a sample of what awaits the 
amateur hybridizer. The sky’s the limit! 








Fall Lulbs 
Daffodils 


Prepare now for beautiful blooms early next Spring by plant- 
ing Conley’s top quality Oregon grown narcissus-daffodil bulbs. 


Sunset Special Mixture 


Contains at least 25 fine varieties of all types from Giant King 
Alfreds to fragrant yellow Jonquils. A California customer 
writes: ‘I have never had a collection of bulbs that were so 
satisfactory.’ Large Round Bulbs: 30 for $1.00; 100 for $3.25; 
1000 for $29.00; Prepaid. 


Beautiful Color Illustrated Catalog. 


Complete listings of Daffodils, Tulips, Lilies, Bulbous Irises, 
West Coast Natives and many other Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


CONLEYS BLOSSOM FARM 


1759-D Franklin Bivd. Eugene, Oregon 


COLCHICUM 


GIANT AUTUMN-FLOWERING CROCUS 
2 BULBS 50c; 5 BULBS $1.00 


POSTPAID 
roduces four or five 














Each bulb 





— for sick rooms blooming in- 
oors without soil or water. If 
planted in the garden now you 
will have flowers before Fall. 

this very new remarkable novelty 
Write for Complete List iMustrated in Colors 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


R. F. D. 6, BOX 6168, TACOMA, WASH. 


7) 
Quality 

ered to your door—for only 
Write for catalog. 


«9% 6621 Moraga Av 
Martin’s Gardens Oakland Calif, 


“Let’s Plant Bulbs” 


You will want a copy of this unusual list of Usual 









Try our Sunset collection. 
Every one a quality iris— 
ten of them—all different 
—properly labeled—deliv- 
$1.00 

















and Unusual Bulbs, giving ® Months to Plant @ 

Times of Bloom @ Terse Descriptions @ Some of 

the varieties have never been publicly available before! 
1 postal brings your FREE Bulb Catalog. 

137 W. Colorado St. Pasadena, Calif. 
Select your varieties from 
the big new Carl Salbach 
catalog. . . Write today to 

645 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
4 grand new lily for your garden. 
Easy culture. Gorgeous blooms, 
scarlet and gold. 
40c each, 3 for $1.00. 
Write for catalog. 
a 
YEREX BULB GARDENS 
Tigard, Oregon 





We are headquarters for the choicest 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
AND DELPHINIUM 


Write for catalog — or better yet, visit 
us while vacationing in or near Capitola. 
VETTERLE & REINELT 
HYBRIDIZING GARDENS 
CAPITOLA CALIFORNIA 





GIANT TRUMPET DAFFODILS 88 & & 
> 1 #) 3 each King Alfred, Olympia, Tresserve, 
a and Van Waveren's Giant. 12 Crocus 
postpaid FREE. Fine big bulbs direct from the 

grower. Catalogue of fine bulbs on request. 


McLEAN BULB FARM ELMA, WASH. 














fot for California i 
A owes GROWTH 


Pe Ree Nitrogen, ag / 
horus, Potash. 10 * 7G 

bs 1.50, 50 Ibs. 2.25. Use 
Groz-it Pulverized Sheep Ma- 
nure (100 Ibs. 1.75) for mel- 
lowing soil. FREE: ‘‘Soil Con- 







ditioning and Plant Feeding.’’ 
GROWERS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reg Davis St. San Francisco é 












BARBEC 
EQUIPMENT 


a= = 


IRONCRAFT ae 
BARBECUES 


Describes Grillavator with adjustable grate 

. Slide-Grill that combines Grill, Hot- 
plate and Outdoor Fireplace . . . Ironcraft 
Barbecue Wagon. 


FREE PLANS 


Are included with each order. Six designs 
illustrated in the folder to choose from. 


TPRONCRAFT, INC. 











810 Polhemus St., San Jose 





ENJOY A BARBECUE IN YOUR GARDEN 
MODERN BARBECUE POTS AS LOW AS $8.25 
Portable, simple to operate, safe; they charcoal 
broil meat to a new Asiiionanaes. Enjoy barbecue 
parties in your garden. Send 10c for new booklet 
covering broiling and barbecuing. 
J. M. HUNTINGTON IRON WORKS 
a Canada, California 








Here’s Help 


for AMATEUR 
pifemnonn ERS 


Sunset Garden Department has prepared several 
gardening leaflets. They were written with an eye 
to giving practical advice to western amateurs. The 
following may be had for 10 cents each: 


Fireplaces 


Practical help and working draw- 
ings for those who want to build 





their own outdoor barbecue. 


How to Build a Rock ain 


Zou need this leaflet if Q 

You need his leaflet if the geeky ect 4 
rock garden bug has bitten ES ve 
you! Full directions for con- (Cem Ge/ 


struction, and suggested plant 
lists. 





Order these leaflets (10 cents each in stamps 
or coin) from SUNSET Garden Department, 
576 Sacramento St., San Francisco. 








BES nurs FOR Yours 
rh Woes SR 
PLANT NOW ~ 


— Seeds 
Originator’s Strain — New Crop! 
NEW GENEVA GIANT 


‘FIRE BEACON” — Wall flower 
red in color shaded orange 75c pk. 


GENEVA GIANTS — Our own BO 
special mixture Cc pkc 
NEW SHRUBS 
Leptospermum Double Pink, 4-in. pot . . 85c 
Cistus Silver Pink — 4-in. pot.... . 85c 


ACA 


ri 





Hallawell’s 


SEEDS © BULBS © PLANTS © SHRUBS 
256 Market St., San Francisco 
NURSERY AT QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE. 











DUTCH & SPANISH IRIS 


Beautiful Orchid-like flowers blooming in May and June. 
Many colors, early and late varieties. 


SPECIAL. . 25 BULBS 50c sc 


J. R. McLEAN BULB FARM 
Route 1, Box 75-C Elma, Wash, 
Catalogue of fine bulbs on request. 





40 LARGE DARWIN TULIPS $1.00, 1 inch and above in 
diameter, or choice of 100 Ranunculus or Anemones, 50 
Colored Freesias, or 40 Spanish Iris, all assorted colors. Three 
items $2.75. Sales Tax please. Fall Bulb Catalog. Iris list. 


Oe 
CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. S., La Verne, California 





TREE 
TREASURE 


More priceless than any home improvement 
are your TREES. Keep them up to par! A 
free Davey inspection will reveal their true 
condition. 


It costs no more for genuine 


AVEY 
REE 



























DELPHINIUMS 


At Hoodacres Originating Gardens. 


New Colorings each season—the Double 
Whites grander than ever. Seeds and Plants. 
Catalog, ‘Most attractive flower manual | 
have ever seen.” 


CHARLES BARBER Troutdale, Oregon 





ENJOY YOUR VACATION! 


Install a Thompson Concealed Lawn Sprinkling System 
now. Make your vacation a real pleasure. 


Your next 
door neighbor won't mind turning on the control valve 
while you ere away. 





SEND FOR FREE PLAN BLANK 


THOMPSON MFG, CO. 
2251 East 7th St., Los Angeles 


Name 
Address__ 
City eas 














$ 
BARBECUE DELUX °9.75 


Burn charcoal and get the real 
flavor in your meats. Grilling sur- 
face 24 inches. Spit for fowl or 
beef. Mail orders promptly filled. 
Also special arrangements for 
fireplaces or built-in barbecues. 
Will make barbecue grates and 
fire boxes. Phone Wy—0101. 





—————————_-—S rc 
CHARLES A. ROBINSON- 7471 MELROSE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 








( MAILDEW / 


-) For roses, euonymus and other plants 
subject to mildew, use 
MIL-DU-SPRA 
Ask your dealer or write 


ROBERTS COMPANY, Burlingame, California 


j= 
Ca 
= 













SURGERY CO.,LTD. 

SAN FRANCISCO Fresno LOS ANGELES 

Russ Bldg. Oakland, Palo Alto Story Bldg. 

SU 3377 Pasadena, Burlingame, San Rafael TU 1929 

SKILL - KNOWLEDGE RESPONSIBILITY 
New Irs 25° 


PRES. PILKINGTON soszaw! 


WINNER OF A SPECIAL AWARD 
OF THE IRIS SOCIETY OF FRANCE 
A gigantic and absolutely 
hardy flower of delicate 
mauve, shaded bronze. 

THIS TRIAL ORDER WILL BRING YOU 
A COPY OF AMERICA’S FINEST 
IRIS CATALOG, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR; 48 PAGES 


COOLEY'S yd pio 


St 
BOx-B te 








TREE /% Surgery 


Consult an expert regarding your 
tree problems. Advice given with- 
out obligation. 

PRUNING e@ BRACING CAVITY WORK 


CABLING @ SPRAYING SOIL AERATION and 
FEEDING LARGE TREE MOVING 


L. S. MAYNE, Forestry Graduate 
516 B STREET 1544 CAROL AVENUE 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIF. BURLINGAME, CALIF. 
Phone San Rafael 1088 Phone Burlingame 8090 








Milliken Nurseries Fall Catalogue 


Ranunculus and Anemones a specialty. 
Many other interesting items. 


MILLIKEN NURSERIES @ CUCAMONGA, CALIF. 


SUNSET 
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6 20% oie 
FLOOR SPACE (nibonsoncs! ’ 


\ 
\ 
-WITH THIS NEW —~ ! Cai == 
———— oo 
DISAPPEARING DOOR “Griizeo wirn ois aPEARING D00RS 
Noisless and perfect in operation. . . Requires no extra wall 
thickness. . . Adaptable to any door. . . Immediate shipment 
and quick installation. . . See your dealer = write to 
a PITCHER COMPAN 
= Francisco, Calif. 











461 Market St. 





' a = 
A New Way to Carry Money 
STEIN’S COIN HOLDER 
As new as streamline trains. 
Keeps your coins and bills where 
, and when you want them. Light 
and compact. Real leather — 
(\ brown, 75c; finer grades, black 
or brown, $1.00 and $1.50. 


A. STEIN’S, Hannibal, Mo. 








Why suffer any longer with sinus? 


USE SI-NO 


—the new, scientific sinus ventilation and drain- 
age relief. Send at once for Dr. Davis’ FREE 
booklet—the Facts about SINUS, HAY FEVER, 
ASTHMA. Dr. Davis’ Laboratories, Dept. S-2, 
P.O. Box 4320, Portland, Oregon. 








y 
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+z [nstead, of Merely 
Stupetying them 


TO COMPLETELY RID your dog or cat of fleas 
and lice and to prevent reinfestation , for days, use 


Pulvex Flea Powder. Odorless; non-irritating; 
made by experts with 93 years’ experience. 

Fleas are worse than tormenting; they’re actually 
dangerous, frequent ly carrying tapeworm larvae. 
For your dog’s he alth and comfort, rid him of all 
(not just some) of his fleas. Take no chances— 


ALWAYS DUST YOUR 
DOG ALL OVER 


While a spot of Pulvex on dog’s 
neck may kill the fleas 30°% of the 
time (no flea powder tested does 
better) only a thorough dusting 
can possibly insure complete erad- 
proved diet may ication of fleas and maximum pro- 
save you many tection for your dog against fresh 
times the cost of attacks. At all leading drug, pet 
SCAR OR ayes and department stores, 50 cents. 


UL 


FLEA POWDER 


Attached toevery 
can of Pulvex is 
a valuable book 
on raising, train- 
ing, feeding dogs. 
Its money-saving 
suggestions on 
government-ap- 





AUGUST 1937 






A Good One For 


Flower Arrangers 


The recent outbursts of books on 
flower arrangements make the reviewer’s 
task a bit difficult, but it’s safe to class 
Design in Flower Arrangement by John 
Taylor Arms and Dorothy Noyes Arms 
among the best. In it Mr. Arms has put 
his entertaining lectures into book form 
in order to give gardeners everywhere a 
chance to study his theories of flower 
design. 

A large section of the book is devoted 
to analyses of arrangements illustrated 
in the book. Most of the photographs 
are accompanied by diagrams in which 
lines and curves forming the designs are 
keyed by letters and numbers. Mr. Arms 
then analyzes each composition carefully. 

This is a book of inspiration and in- 
formation. A posy should go to Mr. 
Arms’ wife, for it was she who assembled 
the material from his lectures. ($2.75) 


Helps Design 
City Gardens 


Folks with city gardens will get new 
inspiration from Your City Garden, by 
Margaret McKenny and E. L. D. Sey- 
mour. From a standpoint of design, 
there’s much to gain, but don’t expect 
to find much in the matter of suggested 
plants for western gardens. This lack is 
offset, however, by intelligent handling 
of problems that have to be overcome in 
design and construction of pocket hand- 
kerchief gardens. The notes on roof, 
penthouse, and terrace gardens are 
worthwhile, and the 39 photographs 
furnish 39 good ideas for tiny city lots. 
($2.50) 











I sts Woun Nan 


To tax linen and clothing at home, laundry, travel 

ing, school. Quickly attached with thread or Cash's 
NO-SO Cement. Order from your dealer or us. 
Trial Offer: Se nd 15c for one dozen of your own 
first name and sample of NO-SO Cement. 


CAS H’ 6229 So. Gramercy Place 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


peered Kf doz $130 A doz. $2. NO-SO\ 25 
NAMES 22 3. Cement J « tube 

















1795 Pasadena Avenue 
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ROADHOME 


PULLMAN COACH 


Zero Point Air Conditioned 


REALS 





One and Two 
Compartments 

COMPARE CONSTRUCTION @ BALANCE @ 
APPOINTMENT @ ARRANGEMENT @ PER- 
FORMANCE @ BEAUTY @ With Any Other 
Trailer Built. Write for Beautifully Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT CO. INC., Dept. S. 
938 E. 60th St. Los Angeles, California 





“THE VALUE TRAI TRAILER” 





Send A 


for 
Free Booklet C. 





R 


ZIMAIR CORP., 4041 Whiteside Avenue 
Los Angeles 


<q CASE UNIVERSAL 
JACK 


Only universal Jack made—adjust- 
able to any height—easily installed. 
May be bolted or welded to chassis 
tongue—made of malleable steel in 
black or chromium—interchangeable 
parts. With or without bogie wheel. 
Special price to trailer manufacturers. 

With Bogie Wheel, $10.25 or 

Without, $6.75 
Send for special parts catalog. 


CASE MFG. CO. 


6343 Santa Fe Ave. 
Huntington Park, Calif. 









New auto tray used inside ANY car 
is ideal for invalids, mothers with 
babies, old folks! Strong, steady, folds 
flat. Thousands in use. Guaranteed! 
\t dealers’ or order direct! Only $1, we 
pay postage. Ponten Mfg., Co., 1403 
S. 5th St., Berkeley, Calif. 


PONTEN AUTO L UNG rt | TRAY 


MASTERBILT sls 


Built by Master Craftsmen— Models from $535 to $1375 
\ Few Dealerships Still Available. Write for Booklet. 
@ WEST COAST TRAILER DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. A 
Los Angeles, Calif. 














/ . . 
Kuilling 


600 FREE Samples 


Write CRESCENT YARNS { 
61F—P.0. Box 6739, Phila., Pa. 
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Prices 


















With DAY and agaove bot 
water, shaving is quick 
easy - comfortable. Plen- 
ty of hot water for Dad's 
refreshing after-shaving & 
hot towel. 


beauty aids. No well- 


be without America's 
finest water heater. 





DAY and NIGHT hot 
water cuts the labor of 
dishwashing in half - it 
means sparkling glass- 
wareandchinaand more 
sanitary eating condi- 
tions for 
your family. 





When there's sickness in the 
night, DAY and NIGHT hot 
water is always ready for 
emergency use - hot water 
quickly! - often 
prevents more 
serious trouble. 






The light washing and 
rinsing of stockings and 
lingerie at : 
nightisdone 25 N : 
parnv J and —— i 
quicklywith cree 
DAY cond © ~op” 
NIGHT - apparel lasts longer - 
saves money. 


Ever present and abundant 
DAY and NIGHT hot water 
eliminates “wash-day 
drudgery.” Washings are out quicker 
- cleaner - whiter. 





What a job DAY 
and NIGHT does 
for Mother in 
keeping little 
hands and faces 
clean - and bodies 
healthy. 











Day and Night Water Heater Company 
Monrovia, California 


Please send me the free booklet, 
“How to Cut Gas Bills 334%.” 











Name describe it as a spirit of energy, of 
Address + | enthusiasm, and of joy in the many Eprror 
City State 






DAY and NIGHT hot | 
water is the most essen- 
tial and cheapest of all | 


groomed family should | 











Sunset — Gabe 


(Concluded from page 5.) 


And Again Profilic 
Dear Sunset: 

I’ve watched with interest the stone 
profiles in your Sunset GoLp column— 
first the unconsciously-sculptured Wash- 
ington profile by C. V. Guinan, then last 
month the great Mt. Rushmore Washing- 
ton head. Well, here’s another “‘profilic.” 
Enclosed is a photograph of Elephant 
Rock, a natural profile on the trail from 





NATIVE UTAH ELEPHANT. He lives near 
Rainbow Bridge 


tuinbow Lodge to Rainbow Bridge, in 
Utah just 2 or 3 miles north of the Arizona- 
Utah line. He’s approximately 100 feet 
from top to trunk-tip. Compare his size 
with the man standing by the trunk. 

Rainbow Bridge, by the way, is a 
National Monument, and well worth the 
trail trip necessary to reach it. Six miles 
beyond the bridge you reach the upper 
reaches of the Grand Canyon. 


L. B. Grarr, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Picture Puzzles 
Dear Sunset: 

Speaking of profiles, how do you like 
this one? I intended to take a picture of 
the squirrel, but when the film was de- 
veloped I found that I had also taken a 


picture of Andrew Jackson—hawk nose, 
pompadour, and all. Can you find him? 





PUZZLE NO. |: Find a U. S. President 
The picture was taken in San Francisco’s 
Golden Gate Park. 

Karu W. Toser, 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Sunset: 

Here’s something more than _a_ profile. 
This full-length statue is one of the most 
unusual of the formations in Bryce Canyon 
National Park in southern Utah. Through 





PUZZLE NO. 2: Find a Bikes of England 


the ages erosion has silently sculptured 


a remarkable likeness of Queen Victoria. 


H. W. Hicks, 
General Agent, Passenger Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad 





pO 


If ever proof were needed that the 
West requires its own regional mag- 
azine, it has come to us in the amaz- 
ing flood of letters to Sunset Gold 
since that department was started in 
our June issue. 

The letters are coming in from 
all parts of the West. They cover all 
sorts of subjects. But one and all 
they're marked by a_ distinctive 
western spirit. Perhaps we can best 





aspects of western living. 

From now on we shall ~ extra 
space to Sunset Gold. Even with 
extra space we can print only a few 
of the many letters the mailman 
brings in; even with midnight oil 
we're finding it hard to answer them 
all. But we like it! Keep writing! In 
this way you can contribute your 
ideas, and share with us the exciting 
job of building a great magazine 
written exclusively about the West 


and for the West. 


V7 hubre- 








SUNSET 











“Vacation folks sure 


use a /ot of Ethy/ I” 


The Ethyl sign on a pump means the coolest fuel 
for summer driving and, wherever you go, a de- 
pendable standard of all-round quality. 


1 You get, atthe Ethyl pump, more anti-knock fluid (con- 
taining lead tetraethyl) than you get in the best regular- 
grade gasoline. That means a cooler running engine. 

2 You save on oil as well as gas by preventing knock 
and overheating. 

3 You get all-round quality that is double- 

tested—by the oil company and by the 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation. 

4 You get 100% performance from your 

high compression engine. 





wees as 


NEXT TIME GET ETHYL...A BETTER RUN FOR YOUR MONEY 
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BLITZ TORTE (illustrated 
here)—Vienna is famed 
for beautiful women, tune- 
ful waltzes and desserts like 
this rich, airy torte. Almond 
meringue is baked with the 
cake layers, giving a most 
unusual effect, and the cake 
is filled with creamy custard 


APPLE STRUDEL— 
‘What pie is to Amer- 
jca, apple strudel is 
to Austria. It’s a roll 
of paper-thin dough, 
made without short- 
ening, filled with 
apples, raisins and 
almonds, and baked 
brown and crisp. 


¢ 
& 
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VIENNESE PANCAKES 
with Paprikas Chicken 
—Thin pancakes 
called “palacsinta’”’ 
are rolled and filled 
with diced chicken 
cooked with a sour 
cream and tomato 
puree sauce. A really 
distinguished way to 
use leftover chicken. 


TYROLEAN GOULASH 
with Potato Dumplings 
—A wonderful sup- 
per dish! 2 sliced 
“hot dogs” are siz- 
zled with onions, to- 
matoes, peppers and 
mushrooms, and 
served with potato- 
and-egg dumplings. 


VEAL CUTLETS. HAPS- 
BURG —This is Aus- 
tria’s famous “Wiener 
Schnitzel”—a meat 
course cooked in a 
baking dish, juicy and 
full of flavor, 





Turn everyday ingredients into world-famous dishes! 


Insist on this flag-on-the-bag 

and get genuine Drifted Snow 

* Home-Perfected”’ Flour which 
can’t cause a failure! 


qnartha Meade ' 
necipes INSIDE 


Gwe your family a genuine Viennese 
dinner soon! Every sack of Drifted Snow 
‘“Home- Perfected” Flour now brings 
you Vienna's favorite recipes, translated 
by Martha Meade and easily made with 
ingredients you already have. 

Sperry offers you these novel menu 
recipes to induce you to try this flour 
which can’t cause a baking failure. 


The chief cause of all baking failures 
is variation in flour quality. Drifted 
Snow ‘‘Home-Perfected’’ Flour never 
varies because it is pre-tested {=r you by 
Sperry’s staff of 117 Western home- 
makers, working in their own homes in 
many states. Before it goes to your gro- 
cer, this flour is proved reliable under 
all home baking conditions. You can 
be certain it will give perfect results in 
Viennese recipes or your old “stand 
bys,”” no matter where you live. 


To make certain you get Drifted 
Snow “Home-Perfected” Flour, with 
Vienna’s favorite recipes inside, look 
for the flag-on-the-bag! No other flour 
has this distinguishing emblem—your 
guide to better menus, better baking 
and better value. 


COPYAIGHT 1937, CENERAL MILLS, INC 





Mr i... S 
DRIFTED SNOW *7"< - ,. FLOUR 
Prrfeded 


“WOME PERFECTEO' 1S A REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


INSIDE EVERY SACK 


LOOK FOR THIS 
FLAG - 
ON -THE-BAG 


AT YOUR GROCER’S 


only Drifted Snow 
“Home-Perfected” 
Flour has the Flag-on- 
the-bag . . . and inside 
each sack is Martha 
Meade’s new booklet 
of 23 recipes, includ- 
ing Vienna's favorites. 





Fine Silverware for You 


.in Tudor Plate, by the famous 
Oneida Community Silversmiths; 
smart Friendship pattern. Valuable 
silverware certificates (redeemable in 
most states) are packed inside every 
sack of Drifted Snow ‘‘Home-Perfect- 
ed*’ Flour, Wheat Hearts and Sperry 
Pancake and Waffle Flour. Save cer- 
tificates for a new set of flatware! 








